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fresh Eveready Batteries 
gated 





“Keep your eye on the Infantry — the doughboy 
does it!” Won’t you lend a few dollars to shorten 
the war? Buy more War Bonds! 


Ricur Now, of course, the supply of “Ever- 
eady” flashlight batteries for civilian use is very 
limited. Nearly all our production goes to the 
Armed Forces and essential war industries. 
Their needs are tremendous and must come 
first. 

But when this war is over, you'll be able to 
get all the “Eveready” batteries you want. And 
they will be new, improved batteries...they will 
give even longer service, better performance. PRA E AM Ae 
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The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 













Guarantee 


We guarantee that you 
cannot buy this sensa- 
tional 3 in 3 offer for 
this law price any- 
where in the country 
today. Your money 
back if you can dupli-+ 
cate it at this tow 


HERE’S A USEFUL BEAUTIFUL GIFT THAT WILL 
= THE HEART OF THAT BOY IN SERVICE! 


Ask any service man what gifts are most 
appreciated and you'll find that a Billfold, 
Cigarette Case and a Lighter are high on the 
list of most wanted and most useful articles. 
Imagine how pleased any boy would be to 
receive all three at one time in a matching 
set such as this. A gift to last for years and 
one he'll remember always, 









Sos Value Smart Alligator Grain 
CALFSKIN BILLFOLD and Pass Case 


Here ‘without a doubt is the greatest Billfola and Pass Case 
Bargain that is being offered today. This smart Alligator Grain 
Calfskin Billfold is a masterpiece of Billfold design and work- 
Manship. There’s & place for everything. The Pass Case, with 
its 4 celluloid protected pockets, has ample room for cards, 
passes, Jodge and all identification cards. The Wallet has a 
generous currency compartment in the back and windows for, 
snapshots and identification cards, 


$1.50 Value Smart Alligator Grain 
Matching Calfskin Cigarette Case 


The handsome Cigarette Case is a fitting companion piece to 
the Bilifold described above. It’s made from the same smart. 
Alligator Grain Calfskin and is maueto hold a full package 
of TWENTY CIGARETTES. Each Cigarette Case is reinforced 
with a hidden metal reinforcement that holds the casé in shapa 
and prevents your cigarettes from bending or breaking. The 
ae fits neatly into your vest pocket or breast. pocket. without 
ging. 


50c Value Famous CIGAR LIGHTER 


Cigarette Lighters have been plenty scarce. Virtually none have 
been manufactured for several years now and we feel fortunate 
in offering you the famous-prewar type, all meta? FLAME- 
MASTER lighter in a beautiful matched two-tone finish. Meas- 
uring only 254 inches in length, this ‘‘fool-proof’” lighter works 
unfailingly, Just a few drops of fluid and your lightersis. pee 
for months of carefree, unfailing service, 


YOU GET $4. WORTH OF QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
_ THE AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE OF ONLY $4.98 


Men everywhere ask us how we can make this sensa- 

tional 3 in 1 offer for such a low price! Tremendous 

buying power is the answer. More than 1,000,000 satisfied 
eustomers have bought and are using our Biilfolds. Don’t be 
misied by the low price! Wel guarantee this to be $4.00 value 
or we want you to return the Billfold, Cigarette Case and Cig- 
arette Lighter and get your money back in full. You are to be 
the sole judge. If this sounds to you like a fair, honest-to- 
goodness, man to man offer—and we're sure you'll agree it 
does—then fill out the coupon below and rush it to us. We'll 
ship your smart Alligator Grain Calfskin Billfold, the match- 
ing Cigarette Case, and the FLAMEMASTER, Lighter, all for 
$1.98 plus @ few cents COD Charges. 


SEND NO MONEY—RUSH. THIS: COUPON! | 


8 
® ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, Dept. 32028 e & 
8 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, ft. 4 


§ Gentlemen: Please rush me the complete set of smart Alli- 

gator Grain Calfskin, Billfold, the matching Cigarette Case 
Band the FLAMEMASYS@ Lighter COD for only $1.98 plus & 
#8 15c Federal Tax on Brejjold only a few cents postage. I@ 
® must be more than pleased or I will return in 10 days for § 
B full refund. 


DI NAME occ ck Sap v0.00 S000 608 Datecececcveeesaes 





| ADDRESS ed 895 «RPE DEUNE pews vOen es etleve wees. Erte 


} CITY & ZONE... Wisse Se dets tanh t BURN asc sere 


' oO I enclose $1.98 plus 15¢ tax with my order to save all H 
Soe. charges. Ship the 3 articles to me all postage g 
charge prepaid. i 


« Our new easy-to-sead space-saving type conserves paper in conformity with 
TQ OUR READ ER « goverament rationiag — and there is NO REDUCTION in reading matter. 
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_A Complete Mystery Novel 


MURDER IN THE SKY 


By G. WAYMAN JONES 


Cameraman-Detective Johany Wells goes on the trail of @ 
diabolically clever killer who builds a foolproof crime 
machine! 11 
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An Exciting Novelet 
THE DEAD REACH FAR . . .. . R. Sprague Hall 36 


Through the fog, eevie and fearsome ialawt stalk the old Goady 
farmbouse—bringing grim danger and doom! 


Five Thrilling Short Stories 
CLUE OF THE CLEVER CORPSE... . . John L. Benton 32 


Sergeant Dan Burton thinks white mice mean bad luck, until— 


ON A STEEP SIDE STREET . . . . .-. » €.S. Montanye 47 


Detective McClain pursues a gang of homicidal smugglers 


-LEAD FOR THE EDITOR. =. . =... . . Sam Merwin, Jr. 54 


A keen-witied secretary helps to solve a mystery 


YOU CAN ALWAYS DUCK. . . . . GT. Fleming- Roberts 57 


A merciless killer is offered only one way to escape retribution 


DIAMONDS FLUSHED. . . . . . Benton Braden 65 


Private Detective Joe McGee sta Ona desharae death chase 
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cate Sears : A Department 6 
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full time 


__ with 6 Big Kits 
of Radio Parts | Send You 


Here’s a practical way to learn Radio at home 
in spare time—to train for a good Radio job, or 
start your own spare time or full time Radio 
Service Business ! You get Radio EXPERIENCE 
building real Radio Circuits with kits of stand- 
ard parts I send. You get solid KNOWLEDGE 
of Radio, Television, Electronic fundamentals 
from my easy-to-grasp lessons. You follow the 
same “50-50°’ method that has helped hundreds 
of beginners make $5, $10 EXTRA a week in 
__spare time while learning — and prepare for 
good full time jobs at good pay. 
Future Looks Bright for Trained 
Radio Technicians, Operators 
The Radio Repair Business is booming. Profits 
are large and peacetime prospects are bright. 
Broadcasting Stations, Aviation Radio, Police 
Radio, Loudspeaker Systems, Radio Manufactur- 
ing, all employ trained Radio men at good pay. 
Be Ready to Cash in on Jobs Coming 
With Television, Electronics 
“ Think of the NEW jobs that Television, Fre- 
quency Modulation, Electronics, other Radice 
developments promise for the peacetime future. 
You have a real opportunity. I will train you 
to be ready to cash in when amazing wartime 
Radio developmenis are released for unlimited 
peacetime use. 
Mail Coupon for Free Copy of Lesson and 
64-Page Illustrated Book 

I will send) you FREE, a sample Lesson *‘Getting Ac- 
quainted with Receiver. Servicing,”” to show you how 
practical it is te train for Radio in spare time. And 
with it Ill send FREE, my 64-page, illustrated book, 
“Win Rich Rewards in Radio.”’ It describes many- 
faseinating jobs in Radio, tells how_you can get started. 
No obligation—no salesman will call, Just mail coupon 
in-an envelope or paste it on a penny postal. J. E, 


SMITH, President, Dept. 5€09, National Radio tnsti- 
tute. Washington 9, D. G. 


My Course Includes Training in 
TELEVISION % ELECTRONICS 


FREQUENCY MODULATION 





Radio Servicing p Any id mon 
ing pays many Bod 
week EXTRA fixing Radics in spare time. 





Boilding this 
A. M. SIGNAL GENERATOR 
gives you valuable experi- z 
ence, Provides amplitude 
modulated signals for test 
end experiment purposes. 


for 
make $5, $10 a 


You build this MEASURING IN- 


STRUMENT yourself early 


course— use it for practical Radio 
work on neighborhood Radios to 


in the 


pick up EXTRA spare time moncy! 


You build this SUPER- 


HETERODYNE CIRCUIT 
that brings in local and 
distant stations. You get 


practical _ experience — put- 
ting this set through fasci- 
nating tests! 


‘Sample Lesson FREE 


Gives hints on Receiver Servie- 
ing, Locating Defects, Repair of 
Loudspeaker, I. F. Transformer, 
Gang Tuner Condenser, etc., 31 
illustrations. Study it—Keep it 
— use it — without obligation! 
Mail Coupon NOW for your 


copy! 


Ger Born sisi ERE WS 


MR. J. E. SMITH, Prosident, Dept. 5C09 aS: 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Washington 9, D. C, 
Mail me FREE, without obligation, Sample Lesson 
and 64-page book, ‘Win Rich Rewards in Radio.’* 
(No Salesman will call. Please write plainly.) 


Age...... 


HEADQUARTERS 


Where Readers, Writers and the Editor Meet 





again, friends, so let’s walk through 
that impressive granite archway to the 
massive doors with the ground-glass panels. 
Once again let’s turn the big, bronze knob 


4 he big green lights are beckoning 


and walk boldly into HEADQUARTERS. | 


What’s on the docket for next issue? 

Does it seem a long time since we've had a 
Johnny Castle novelet in THRILLING DE- 
TECTIVE magazine?- Last August we gave 
--you “Slight Touch of Satan,” and now, 
Johnny Castle “fans”’—sit up and take 
notice! Author C. S$. Montanye has a treat in 
store for you in IT COMES UP MURDER, a 
complete novelet in the next issue. If you 
aren’t a Johnny Castle devotee, we’re sure 
you will be after you read this one! 


The Missing Heel 

No one knows a certain aspect of Broadway 
better than Johnny, especially Mike Car- 
digan’s tavern and gambling house. Johnny 
has an appointment with Big Mike for mid- 
night one evening. Bert Larn is there, his 
nose in a Racing Form. Johnny also notices a 
slick chick named Dixie Westrope who was 
one of the principal attractions of the musical, 
“All for the Girls,” playing at the theatre next 
door. Dixie reportedly is engaged to one 
Bruce Pelton—one of those Broadway-Park 
Avenue affairs. 

What interests Johnny about Dixie this 
evening is that the heel of one of her shoes 
is missing. When Big Mike fails to show up, 
Johnny goes up to the tavern keeper’s private 
office. Mike is there all right, seated in his 
swivel-chair. There is a pasty bullet-hole in 
the middle of his forelMad. On the floor is a 
— pencil and the lift from a lady’s dainty 
shoe. 


Enters now Captain Fred Mullin of Homi- 
cide, with whom Johnny has crossed swords 
before. Castle fans will remember that 
Johnny and the capiain don’t like each other 
a bit. When Mullin lets Johnny leave the 
scene of the crime, Johnny bumps into a boy 
bearing a funeral wreath from Treppinger the 
florist. Said wreath is for Mike Cardigan— 
and the body isn’t even cold! Who could have 
thought of anything so macabre? 

When Johnny turns over the gold pencil 
to the cops, it pins the killing on Bert Larn. 
Johnny says nothing about the heel of the 
shoe. Johnny has sworn to have nothing te 
do with the solving of the crime. 

Imagine his surprise therefore, on entering 
his own flat that night, to find an underworld 
character named Howe Stahl waiting for 
him, brandishing a business-like gat. 

Stahl tells Johnny that Larn, the owner of 
the pencil, didn’t kill Big Mike. Furthermore, 
it is to be Johnny’s job to alibi Stahl—or else. 
The “else” means a.freshly-dug grave for 
Johnny, right near Cardigan’s if he wants it 
that way. Johnny is also to be shadowed ev- 
ery minute of the day. Talk about a tight spot! 


A Tough Trail 


So Johnny finds himself working on the 
case, very much against his will. He calls 
on Dixie Westrope and you'll be surprised- 
when you learn her relationship to Big Mike. 
He calls on Treppinger, only to find Captain 
Mullin has blocked his every move. Inciden- 
tally, as Johnny comes down the steps from 
the florist’s home, somebody takes a pot shot 
at him. It is close, too! 

With the cops urging him one way, while 
Stahl and the ever-present shadow pull him 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Here’s what ATLAS} 
did for MES 


John Jacobs — 


BEFORE 


‘John Jacobs! 


AFTER\ __ 





DON’T care how old or young you are, 

or how ashamed of your present physical 

condition you may be. If you can, sim- 
ply raise your arm and flex it I can add 
SOLID MUSCLE to your biceps—yes, on, 
each arm—in double-quick time! Only 15 
minutes a day—right in your own home—~ 
is all the time I ask of you! And there’s 
no cost if I fail. 

i can broaden your shoulders, strength- 
@n your back, develop your whole muscu- 
Jar system INSIDE and OUTSIDE! I can 
add inches to your chest, give & vise-like 
grip, make those legs of yours lithe and 
powerful, I can shoot new strength into 
your oid backbone, exercise those inner 
organs, help you cram your body so full 
of pep, vigor and red-blooded vitality that 
you won't feel there’s even “standing 
room” left for weakness and that lazy 
feeling! Before I get through with you 
1’) have your whole frame “‘measured” to 
8 nice, new, beautiful suit of muscle! 


What's My Secret? 


“Dynamic Tension!” That's the ticket? 


The identical natural method that I my- 
Self developed to change my body from the 
ecrawny, skinny-chested weakling I was at 
J to my present super-man physique! 
thousands of other fellows are egti 
marvelous physical specimens—my way. 
give you no gadgets or coutraptions to foot 


GEE what a build / 
Didr't_it take.a long © 
time fo get those elisa 


she PROVE 
Can Make 





‘mormal and 23/2" 
pe ee a S., 
N. 


For quick results 
1 recommend 





“When § started; 
be peas onty 141 


Here's What Only 15 Minutes a Day Can Do For You 


with, When you have learned to de- 
velop your strength through “‘Dynamic 
Tension”? you can laugh at artificial 
muscle-makers. You simply utilize the 
DORMANT muscle-power in your own 
God-given body —watch it increase 
and multiply double-quick into reat 


solid MUSCLE, 


My method—‘“‘Dynamic Tension”— 
will turn the trick for you. No theory 
—eevery exercise is practical. And, 
man, so easy! Spend only 15 minutes 
& day in your own home. From the 


very start you'll be using my 
method of “Dynamic Tension’® 
almost unconsciously every min- 
ute of the day—walking, bend- 
ing over, ete.—to eee MuUs- 
CLE and VIT. 


FREE BOOK 


“Everlasting Health and 


Strength” 

In it I talk ta you in straight- 
from - the - shoulder language. 
Packed with inspirational pic- 
tures of myself and pupils—fel- 
lews who a NEW MEN in 
strength, es Se Let_me show 
you what hel ped THEM do. 
See what I can do for YOU! For 
areal thrill, send for this book 
today, CHARLES 
ATLAS, Dept. 773, 115 East 
23rd St., New York 10, N. ¥. 











No SIR! —- ATLAS 
Makes Muscles Grow 


Fast / 















CHARLES 
| ATLAS 


Awarded the 
Th 





Perfectly De- 
veloped Man’? 
in tional 





interna’ 
contest—in com- 
petition with 
ALL men who 
would consent 
to appear 
against him. 

This is a re- 
cent photo of 
Charies Atlas 
showing how 
he looks today. 
This is not a 
Studio picture - 
but an actual 
untouched snap- 
shot, 
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J 
: CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 773 z 
' 115 East 23rd St., Now York 10, N. ¥. a 
au _I want the proof that your system of “‘Dynamic Tensfon”™ 2 
q will help make 2 New Man of me—give me @ healthy, 5 
g husky body and big muscular development. Send mo your 5 
‘ free book, “Everlasting Health and Strength." az 
: t 
Lee fo een at er en ee 8 
fr (Please “print er write plainly) i 

i 
1 AGOreSt < eie p  e ie : 
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Go 


Youll Need AL-AROUND Training Get Ready QUICK-in 1 of these 


i) 2 Opportunity Fields ! 














ELECTRICITY inits Many Branches... 
Electricity is a permanent necessity fin war or 
peace. Be ready for the opportunities in such 
branches as Power Plant Work, Motors, Arm- 
ature Winding, Industrial and House Wiring, 
Maintenance, etc., with COYNE shop training. 


“LEARN-BY-DOING-I2 WEEKS TRAINING 


Where will YOUR JOB be after the war? Many “one-operation”’ jobs 

that pay well ie no longer exist in peace time. Plan for steady PICK FIELD You LIKE — 
pay and advaacement by training NOW, while there's still time! Come 
to the big shops of COYNE in Chicago, for “all-around” training in 
Electricity or Radio-Electronics—the 2 great opportunity fields of 
today and tomorrow. I’ll finance most of your training. 


TRAIN ON ACTUAL EQUIPMENT! 


My famous *‘Learn-by-Doing”’ method gives you practical experience 
on full-size equipment. Not by correspondence, but actual shop work. You 
are trained right here in the Coyne shops, that has been training men 


and young men for over 46 years. 
START NOW—PAY LATER! LIFETIME JOB SERVICE 
TO COYNE GRADUATES 


RADIO-ELECTRONICS...A great field 


now, €ven greater growth ahead. Prepare for a 
real Radio career. Learn construction, operation, 
trouble-shooting on Radio Receivers, Public 
Address Systems, Sound Picture Units, FM, Photo- 
Cells, Television—the practical COYNE way. 









This big fire - proof 
building is occupied 
oe bythe Coyne 
Electrical School. 













SEND FOR BIG BOOK 


Ab < 

* 

Some men prefer Electri- 
city, others Radio-Elec- 
tronics. Whichever inter- 
ests you most, we will train 
ee in 12 short weeks at 
yne—on full-size equip- 
ment, by myfamous‘‘Learn- 
by-Doing™ method. £ have 
a big, fully illustrated book 
on each course, and will send 
you the one you want, with- 
out the slightest cost or obli- 























Don’t let lack of money hold you 
back. My “Pay-Tuition-after-Grad- 








uation” plan has helped thousands. 
Coupon brings details. Many earn 
while learning, to help take care of 
living expense while here. Men from 
16 up to 40, with or without expe- 
rience, Coyne training is for you! 








First I train you for a good job and 
future, then assist you in getting 
located. As a Coyne graduate, use 
this service whenever you need it— 
no charge. Also FREE review priv- 
ileges at any time. Get the facts! 











INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 


included With Either Course — No Extra Chai 
Special training in the new wonder field 
of INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC 
CONTROLS—Ignitron, Pliotron, Ultra- 
High-Sequency, etc. A necessityin many 
types of jobs. Makes you more valuable 
to employer, leads to opportunities for 
bigger pay. This valuable EXTRA 
TRAINI 


NG included with either my the coupon. 


Wehave faciti- 
ties for men 
with physical 


disabilities. If 


gation. Simply check below, 
} then mail coupon in en- 
velo: or paste on post- 
card. No salesman will 
call. You are the sole judge. 
Don't delay. Your future is 
at stake. Rush coupon to 
me—TODAY. 


SS ee SB Se Bees e eee 
i. S, Pres.; 

4cO E ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

4500 S, Paulina St,, Dept. 25-84, Chicago 12, Ill, 
| Send me your BIG FREE BOOK — for the 


y course checked below. Also full details of your 
1 “*Pay-After-Graduation”’ plan. 


HY O ELECTRICITY 0 RADIO-ELECTRONICS 






























Electrical or Radio Course, without 
extra cost. 


COYNE ciectricat scHoot 


500 So. Paulina Street, Dept. 25-84, CHICAGO 12, ILL. 























@ You Read 
@ You See 
© You Play 


fi's easy as A-B-C? 


Yet it’s from that stirring favorite of the South, “Dixie” 





From the diagram you can see how easy 
it is to learn by this Print and Picture 
method. In a few minutes you find 
yourself playing the famous “Dixie.” 


Thousands learn to play their favorite instruments 
this quick, easy way . . . for less than 77 a day! 


BARNING music this “Print and Picture” way is 
just as easy as it sounds. YOU READ... YOU SEE 
YOU PLAY! Yes, you learn to play by playing reak 

tunes right from the start. As you start to play, you 

- vead the simple instructions that explain exactly how 
to play it. Next you sce from the diagrams just what 
moves to make. Then you play the tune and hear how, 
a6 goes, 

Once you start a U.S. School of Music course you 
look forward te the time you spend on it, No long- 
winded explanations to bafile you. Ne tedious exer- 
cises to bore you, Learning to play becomes a pleasant 
pastime. You begin with simple tunes and gradually 


SUCCESSFUL 471H YEAR 
U.S. School of Music, 2943 Brunswick Bldg,, New York 10, N.Y. § 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play instrument checked below. 
(Do you have instrument ?... sn enicon RES Ion | 









Piano Piano Accordion Practical Finger 
Violin Saxophone Control | 
Hawaiian Trumpet, Cornet Tenor Banjo 
Guitar Clarinet Modern I 
Guitar Mandolin Elementary 
¢ Harmony | 
NAME. merece a Sarg oI 
I (Piease Print) I 





NOTE . .. If you are under 16 years of age parent must 
i sign this coupon. 
=== wee Save 2c — Stick Coupon on penny postcard won ma ok 


















£0 on to more advanced pieces, Before you even realize 
it you’re playing your favorite numbers by note. 

And just think! You can now learn to play any in- 
strument you choose for less than 7c a day. That 
covers everything ... valuable sheet music. . . printed 
instructions, diagrams, and our Personal Advisory. 
Service. 

So if you are interested in learning music... if you 
long for the pleasure that comes with the ability to 
entertain others .4 . mail the coupon below asking for 
our FREED Illustrated Booklet and “Print and Pic- 
ture” Sample. These will prove to you how easy it is 
to learn music at home. Act now... and check the 
instrument you want to learn. U. 8. Scheel ef Music, 
2943 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. ¥.. 


THESE LETTERS PROVE .IT! 


“YOU CAN’T BEAT 
it!” “TI arm glad to 
tell anyone about the 
U.S. School. It. is 
just what they say it 
is. If you want to 
learn music you can’t 
beat it!” 

*wW. E. D., N. Mex. 


PLAYS ON RADIO— 
“As a proud student 
I can’t keep from tell- 
ing you that as a re- 
sult of my _course:I 
have a good position 
Playing from _ KTHS, 
every morning.’*4 
*}. S. Heavener, Okla) 









"Actual pupils’ names on request. Pictures byiprofessional models, 






Where's YOUR Ru pture? 


PROOF! 


Read ae wears on Reducible 
Rupture Cases 


(In our files at Marshall, Michigan, we 
have over 44,000 grate efub letters which 
have come to us entirely unsolicited 
and wimout any sort of payment.) 


Never Loses a Day’s Work in Shipyard 


“& few weeks ago I received the Appliance 
you made for me. Wouldn’t do without it 
now. My fellow workers notice how much 
better I can do my work and get around 
over these ships—and believe me, the work 
in a Navy shipyard is anything but easy. 
I never lose a day’s work now.”—J. A. 
Comer, 1505 Green Ave., Orange, Texas. 


Perfect Relief —Full Satisfaction 


“Your truss gives FULL SATISFACTION. 
I feel it my moral duty to testify to the 
world:—(A)—That I have been ruptured 45 
years. (B)—was operated on scientifically ten 
years ago when 76 years of age; but the 
rupture returned soon. Have tried everything; 
but only new do I find PERFECT RELIEF 
in your appliance.’”—Lee R. Stroud, 601 E, 
Grove St., Kaufman, Texas. 
























MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
_ 282-S State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Without obligation, 


please send your FREE 
H BOOK on Rupture, 


PROOF of Results, and 


i TRIAL OFFER—all in plain envelope, ; 
BName ......... ee ecccecascoscevevees et 
a fl 
1 H 
i Street ....... eeenecese Sas see besos rete seeceses | 
H i 
i City... 2 ccc cece cece ee ees BRO Ss cca cues | 


a State whether for Man [[] Woman {] or Child [J : 
OO 





‘Why put up with days ty>.,monthsS-.-; YEARS of discomfort, 
worry and fear—if.we can provide you with the support you 
want and need? Learn NOW about this perfected truss-inven- 
tion for most forms of reducible rupture. Surely you keenly 
desire . . . you eagerly CRAVE to enjoy most of life’s activities 
and pleasures once again. To work ... to play... to live... 
to love . . . with the haunting Fear of Rupture lessened in your 
thoughts! Literally thowsands of Rupture sufferers have 
entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained... have worn our 
support without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can 
do as much for you. Some wise man said, “Nothing is impos- 
sible in this world”—and it is true, for where other trusses 
have failed is where we have had our greatest success in many 
cases! Even doctors—thousands of them—have ordered for 
themselves and their patients. Unless your case is absolutely 
hopeless, do not despair. The coupon below brings our Frea 
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The room was flooded with light, and Val stood in the doorway, a heavy auto wrench in her hand 


- MURDER IN THE SKY 
By G. WAYMAN JONES 


Cameraman-Detective Johnny Wells goes on the trail of a 
diabolically clever killer who builds a foolproof crime machinel 


CHAPTER I 
Live AMMUNITION 


HE town of Shelton dozed in the 

afternoon sun. It was a community 

of about fifteen thousand souls, not 
far from the Atlantic Ocean. There was 
the usual row of small town stores and a 
“Professional Building” for dentists, doc- 
tors, lawyers and architects. A policeman 
or two might be seen during the day, and 
by night four coupés patrolled the area. 
But crime never had seemed to find Shel- 
ton. 


Tit had always been a quiet place, but 
now there was an anti-aircraft unit just 
outside of town with enough artillery to 
rock the town when it started throwing 
heavy stuff. 

This day the encampment guards were 
out to keep the townspeople away. They 
carried rifles and meant business. In the 
combination living quarters and office of 
Colonel Dawson were several offices and an 
alert woman who was tall, slim and pre- 
maturely gray. She commanded the respect 
of every officer with whom she was consult- 
ing. 

“The idea, Miss Heath,’ Colonel Dawson 
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was explaining, “ is for you to go up in one 
of our planes and turn a camera on the 
battery. We'll start shooting. Your job 
is to see if the camera can locate the bat- 
teries while they are firi 

Lila Heath nodded. “If you ean cover 
those guns when they are in action, you 
certainly have a type | of camouflage that 
will help win this war.’ 

Colonel Dawson sniiled. “I don’t believe 
your cameras will pick up ‘any sign of the 
guns, Miss Heath. My boys and I have 
been waiting for action for months, but 
hoping we shall never have to fire at an 
enemy plane. But waiting gets monoton- 
ous, so we cooked up this new camouflage, 
and we're anxious to have the best known 
camera artist see if a film can pick up what 
the human eye can’t.” 

“If you want this passed upon by an 
expert with a lens,” Lila Heath said, “you 
should. have called in Johnny Wells. Right 
now no one’ can manipulate a camera 
betier than that boy. 

‘T’ve heard of him, ” the Colonel agreed, 
“but you’re not exactly unknown in the 
realm of lenses and shutters, Miss Heath. 
Well, if we’re all set—” 

Lila Heath shrugged. “I’ve looked over 
the cameras in the plane. My assistant 
das pt my gear aboard, so what’s keeping 
Se 


OLONEL Dawson walked with her 
‘toward the -plane. A two-man crew 
stood ready. Lounging near the plane was 
a brute o 
and long arms ending in immense hands. 
“That assistant of yours,” the Colonel 
said, “strikes me as an odd sort.” 
Lila Heath laughed. “That’s Pincher Moran. 
I picked him up when I was photographing 
a prison. He was ready to go out on parole, 
but he couldn’t arrange a job.” 


“So you furnished the job,” Colonel Daw= 


son said. “He looks like the hunchback of 
Notre Dame without the hunch.” 

Lila Heath smiled with amusement. “Pin- 
cher was sent up because he always pinched 
his victims around the throat with his left 
hand while his right went through their 
pockets. He met his Waterloo when a Head- 
quarters detective was ungentlemanly 
enough to draw a gun. However, Pincher 
has proved faithful to me, and I’ve grown to 
like him.” 

As they siproached. “Pincher” Moran re- 
moved his cap and bobbed his head, while to 
his ugly face came an almost cherubic smile. 
Pincher’s eyes were his outstanding feature. 
ey. were mildly blue and had death in 
them 

“Everything is aboard, ma’am,” Pincher 
said to Lila Heath. “You gotta wear one of 


aman with a misshapen face’ 


them chutes. I-ain’t lettin’ you get on until 
you got one, see?” 

“He means that, Colonel,” Sita said. “I'd 
better put one on. 

-In fifteen minutes, the plane took off as 
neatly as a bird. It gained altitude fast and 
finally disappeared in the clouds. Colonel 
Dawson glanced at his watch. 

“Miss Heath will begin flying over the 
batteries’in precisely fifteen minutes,” he told 
: captain. “Order the gun crews to stand 

y: : : 

The captain picked up a field telephone and 
gave the command. Soldiers sped to their 
guns and manned them. 

Blank ammunition was being used. “The 
guns would belch fire and smoke just as _ 


though they carried live shells, but their 


flashes were supposed to be concealed by the 
new camouflage. If Lila Heath’s cameras 
failed to pick up any trace of the shooting, 
Colonel Dawson had something. 

The Colonel had his eyes on his watch. 

“Prepare to open fire,” he said quietly and 
the command was relayed to all batteries. 

A moment later, they saw the plane racing 
along on a perfect level. Lila Heath would 
be aiming her cameras now. 

Colonel Dawson brought his hand down, 
and the ground quivered as the big guns 
opened up. Tree branches swayed from the 
concussion. Yet on the ground, no trace of 
those guns could be seen “as they blazed 
away. 

The photography plane made one run, cir- _ 
cled and came back. The guns blasted again. 
Suddenly the plane was enveloped in a cloud 
of white smoke. Pieces of wing broke through 
that cloud and fluttered toward the earth. 
Then the smoke cloud became a plummeting 
ball of solid flame! 

Sirens howled, and a crash wagon raced 
around, its: driver trying to estimate where 
the blazing plane would fall. Colonel Daw- 
son’s face was white. The features of Pincher 
Moran had turned a violent purple. Great 
muscles stood out as he clenched both hands. 

“Poor devils!” groaned Colonel Dawson. 
“And we can’t help them! Give the order to. 
cease firing.” 

The Captain gave it and dropped the phone 
back in place. 

“But what on earth—” he began. 

“That plane,” the Colonel said between his 
teeth, “was struck by a shell. One of the 
batteries got live ammunition mixed up with 
the blanks.” ° 

He stopped short, watching the blazing 
plane disappear behind the fringe of trees. 
Distantly, they heard it crash, then the emer- 
gency truck was rolling in that direction. 

“—T want every gunnery sergeant to report 
to me,” Colonel Dawson snapped out. “Send 
men. to guard all ammunition piles. Crews - 





ft 





A rat scooted from the circle 
cast by Jjohnny’s filashti: 
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will remain at their guns just as they are 
now. See to it, Captain.” 


INCHER MORAN was walking slowly 
toward the Colonel, and Pincher’s face 
was not pleasant to look upon. 
“She’s dead, ain’t she?” he asked, 
“’'m afraid so,” the Colonel answered. 
“Everyone aboard that plane must be dead.” 
“How'd it happen?” Pincher asked stoical- 


y. 

“T don’t know exactly.” The Colonel hesi- 
tated. “I’d say, offhand, that one of the guns 
fired a live shell by mistake.” 

“Yeah,” Pincher said. Then his blue eyes 
blazed. “You don’t happen to have anybody 
named Roy Portis workin’ on any of them 
guns, have you?” 

“No, Pincher,” the Colonel said. “We 
haven’t a man of that name in the whole de- 
tail. There aren’t so many men I can’t re- 
member their names. What made you ask 
that, Pincher?” : 

“Nothin’.” Pincher hunched his massive 
shoulders, turned and walked slowly away. 

Colonel Dawson watched him and frowned. 
But Pincher was just an odd person, who 
appreciated what Lila Heath had done for 
him. His question probably had no meaning. 

Now there was much work to do. Dawson 


meant to find the gun crew which had slipped 


a live shell into the breach of its gun! 
Almost an hour later, a young lieutenant 
reported at Dawson’s headquarters. 
“We located the wreckage, sir. There isn’t 
much left.” : 
Dawson sighed. “I know. Thank you, lieu- 
tenant.” 


CHAPTER II 
Brryp ALLEY 


OT long after Lila Heath came 
to this ghastly end, Johnny Wells 
pulled his coupé up in front of a 
smart night-club. He was a 
husky young man with crew-cut 
brown hair and an_ indolent, 
easy-going air that masked the 
explosive determination buried 
beneath. 

Beside him was lovely Valerie Grey, crack 
reporter on one of the big dailies. She looked 
utterly bored. 

“Johnny,” she sighed, “when are you going 
to stop looking for this needle in a haystack? 
Alonzo Gregg disappeared thirteen months 
ago. If all the cops in town, the F.B1I., and 
every private detective agency money can 
hire haven’t found a trace of him, what 
makes you think you can do it?” : 

“I’m stubborn,” he told her. “I can’t help 
it, sweet, but when I do find Alonzo Gregg, 





who'll try to beat me to a telephone for a 
scoop? Not the girl who is sitting beside me. 
Not much! This is a story, a big one. I want 
to break it, because Gregg was an important 
man.” : 

“All right, Johnny. Go ahead, and I’ll wait 
here. What’s this Club Eloise? It looks ex- 
pensive.” : 

-“That, Val, is the most expensive night- 
club ever built. The checks there sometimes 
run into the thousands.” 

Val swung slim legs out of the car. 

“Tll have a look,” she said. 

“You'll stay right where you are,” Johnny 
told her firmly. “The place is a dump. Up- 
stairs they have a gambling lay-out that’s a 
honey. I dug up the fact that Alonzo Gregg 
was supposed to have visited the joint the 
night he disappeared. Also, I know the mug 
who owns the dive. Maybe he'll talk, but 
not if you're along. His mind won’t be on 
Gregg.’ 

Johnny hurried across the sidewalk, his 
leather-encased camera swinging to match 
his gait. Johnny was as apt to be without his 
camera as a policeman on duty would be 
without his gun and badge. 

Valerie Grey watched him, and smiled, She 
admired Johnny’s nerve. He was afraid of 
nothing and, more often than not, certain 
huskies found that his fists packed a surpris- 
ing wallop, for he had spent some time in 
the ring. 

Val thought back to Johnny’s first appear- 
ance at the newspaper office where she 
worked. He had been looking for a job, and 
his sole asset had been one rather battered 
camera.. : 

Val had taken him in hand then, had 
taught him the fundamentals of newspaper 
reporting, and watched him develop into a 
crack news photographer. He had trans- 
ferred to a nation-wide syndicate which now 
gave him practically free rein on assign- 
ments, but he always turned in pictures of 
news interest. 

He was fascinated by crime and criminals, 
and much of his work turned in that direc- 
tion. He was known by the police all over 
the nation and worked hand in hand with 
them. Crooks had learned to trust him too— 
when he wasn’t on their trail. If he secured 
information, he kept the source of it secret. 

He and Val had fallen in love and frequent- 
ly dreamed of the time when they would 
stop this business and settle down to a sedate 
life. Until then, however, each knew that 
marriage had no part in their careers. 

Johnny, after passing through the revolv- 
ing doors, found himself inside the velvet- 
and-satin-draped lobby of the club. Nobody 
was around. He walked across the dance 
floor toward the elaborate bar. . 

Beside the bar was a curtained doorway, 





ite 
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hick he went through: ‘This-took tir into 


a dimly lighted passageway, at the end of 
which was a glass door marked “PULL.” 


- He gave the door handle a tug, but the sign 


lied. The door had to be pushed. 

~ Johnny wondered about it briefly, then 
suddenly found himself faced by three men 
who stepped from a doorway. They were 
smooth-looking customers, but he knew they 
carried guns and would use them if neces- 


sary. s 
. “Where’s Al Fiske?” Johnny asked bland- 


ly. 
“Who wants to know?” one of the men 
countered. 

‘Ym Johnny Wells. Al knows me.” 

They all studied the reporter intently. Then 
the spokesman smiled. 

“Okay, boys, this is Wells. Al says he’s 
welcome any time. Al’s upstairs, Wells. Ever 
been on the upper floors?” 

‘T lost my shirt there—twice,” Johnny 
chuckled. “Lead on, MacDuff.” 


HEY stopped before an imposing door. 

Johnny’s escort tapped on it in what ap- 
parently was a signal. The door, operated 
by an electrical mechanism, swung open. Be- 
hind a huge desk sat a thin-faced, dark- 
skirined man. He wore a two-hundred-dollar 
suit and sported a huge diamond ring. He 


- arose and extended his hand. 


“Well, well, if it isn’t Johnny Wells! Come 
to take my picture, Johnny?” 

‘Tll do that some night when the cops get 
you.” Johnny laughed and sat down. “Al, I 
want to ask you a question. A few months 
ago, on the night Alonzo Gregg disappeared, 
I know he came here first. Do you know 
what happened?” 

Al Fiske calmly applied a lighter flame to 
the tip of his panatella. His eyes were steady, 
but a trifle cold. 

“Alonzo Gregg?” he grunted. “The big- 
shot financier? Sure he was here that night. 
He showed up maybe four or five times a 
year. Good customer. Nice fellow.” 

“Too nice to have simply vanished,” John- 
ny added. “Something happened to him, and 
I’m trying to find out what. Anything unu- 
sual happen the night he was here?” 

“Not that I know of. He won a few hun- 
dred dollars and left shortly after midnight. 
Wasn’t he ever seen after he left my club, 
Johnny?” 

“Only once—when he was seen getting 
into a cab out front, and heard giving orders 
to be driven to his hotel. The driver says 
he did drive him there, but nobody saw him 
enter the hotel.” 

Fiske puffed slowly on the cigar. “What 
makes you think his coming here had any- 


- thing to do with his disappearance, Johnny?” 


“Nothing,” Johnny sighed. “I’m just trying 


to trace his movements: Thanks, Al. See 
you around.” 

Outside, as Johnny walked to his car, 
somewhere down the street, from a radio 
store, a radio in the doorway played loudly 
enough to grate on a man’s nerves. Johnny 
scowled and got into the car beside Val. 

‘Doggone it, Val,” he said, “how can a 
man vanish like that? An important and 
well-known man like Gregg? And why? 
There’s a whale of a yarn behind his disap- 
pearance, and I’m going to get it—some day.” 
He stopped short and held up a hand. “Lis- 
ten, Val!” 

Johnny’s features were slowly undergoing 
a change, to show deep sorrow. That loud 
radio was turned to a news broadcast. The 
announcer was Saying: 

“A tragic accident occurred at an anti- 
aircraft battery unit in Shelton. Miss Lila 
Heath, famous photographer, was killed, with 
a two-man crew, when she flew above the 
gun emplacements to photograph certain se- 
cret tests. The guns were firing blank shells, 
but somehow a live shell was fired and it 
made a direct hit. Miss Heath is well known 
for her pictures, which have appeared in 
every newspaper and magazine in the coun- 
try. She specialized in pictures of tombstones 
with strange epitaphs—” 

Johnny didn’t hear the rest of it. 

“Lila—dead!” he said softly. “Val, she was 
swell!” = 

Val nodded. “I know, Johnny. She was 
my friend too. What a way to die—hit by a 
shell while flying over peaceful countryside!” 

Johnny stepped on the starter. 

‘Tm going to that encampment, Val. If 
you want to come along, I'll drop you while I 
pack, and pick you up later. ... Val, some- 
times coincidence stretches itself a little too 
far. When a trained gun crew slips a live 
shell instead of a blank into a gun, I get 
suspicious. I want to check up on it.” 

“Tl be ready in ten minutes,” Val said. 

She, too, sensed a story. As Johnny said, 
it was asking a lot of coincidence. : 

Engrossed in the tragedy, neither Johnny 
nor Val heeded what went on around them. 
Neither saw a man emerge from the alley be- 
side Al Fiske’s night-club, dismiss a taxi that 
stood nearby, then saunter up behind John- 
ny’s coupé, close enough to hear what Johnny 
and Val were saying. 

As the coupé pulled away, he disappeared 
down the alley in a hurry. ... 


T WAS dark as Johnny and Val drove to- 

ward Shelton. Finally they passed a large 
white signpost which pointed toward a dirt 
road and indicated an Army encampment in 
that direction. 

Johnny had to drive slowly. The road took: 
unexpected turns. It was narrow, deeply 
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rutted from the passage of heavy material, 
and hemmed in by towering trees. 

Suddenly he heard a shout from some- 
where behind. Automatically he put on the 
brakes. There was the crack of a rifle and 
the impact of a bullet against the back of the 
coupé. Johnny let out a yell as Val slid as 
far down in the seat as possible. He shut off 
the motor and opened the car door. - 

“Halt!” he heard. - 

“Tm halted,” Johnny Pi back, agi his 
reply was another bul 

It hit the rear of thet ae again, too low to 
injure passengers. Johnny reached for a 
flashlight and pointed its beam back along 
the road. It revealed a man in Army uniform 
with a rifle butt snuggled close to one cheek 
as he sighted along the barrel. 

.. “Hey—don’t shoot!” Johnny yelled. “We’re 
stopped!” 

But the man was going to shoot. Johnny 
wasn’t certain whether or not he had passed 
onto prohibited Army territory, but he hadn’t 
noticed any signs warning people away. But 
a bullet is no re: r of mistakes. 

He hurled the flashlight at the soldier—a 
blind throw, for as soon as the beam left the 
man, he was shrouded by darkness. But 
accurate or not, the soldier didn’t shoot. 

Johnny popped back into the coupé, 
stepped on the starter and whisked the car 
as rapidly down the road as possible. There 
was one more shot. It snarled dangerously 
close to Johnny’s head and shattered the 
windshield. 

Johnny, jaws set, kept on going. He was 
raging. That soldier may have been following 
orders, but he was doing so stupidly. John- 
ny now had two bones to pick with the com- 
mandant of the encampment. 

“Can I come up for air now?” Val asked 
from the floor. “And would you mind telling 
us what we did to get shot at like that?” 

j “Ym going to find out,” Johnny said grim- 


yer = 
- Nothing. further happened until they 
reached a huge gate with four M.P.’s guard- 
ing <it: 
“Tm a newspaperman,” Johnny told the 


sergeant. “T want to see the officer in com- — 


mand.” 

“Sorry, sir,” the sergeant responded. “Colo- 
nel Dawson gave orders that nobody is to 
be admitted. Without a doggone good reason, 
anyway.” 

“Well, you tell Colonel Dawson I’ve got-a 
heck of a good reason,” Johnny said tightly. 
“Five minutes ago, one of your sentries 
opened fire on us. If he called out for us to 
halt, we didn’t hear him. We stopped when 
the first bullet hit my car, but that dope hit 
the car two more times.” 

The sergeant walked over to the car and 
studied the bullet-holes. 


“But I don’t get it, sir,” he grunted. “We 
have no sentries posted back up the road - 
and if we had, they wouldn’t try to hit the 
car. Hf you stopped, any soldier would hold 
his fire. I’ telephone the Colonel.” 

In a short time, an MP. ped on the run- 
ning board and directed Johnny to Colonel 
Dawson’s headquarters. The Colonel shook 
a with him, then examined the bullet- 

oles. 

“T don’t understand it,” he said. “Come 
into my office, Mr. Wells. Bring your friend 
too.” 


CHAPTER III 
House or Mystery 


NSIDE his office, Colonel Dawson 
helped Valerie into a chair, then 
Johnny told him what had hap- 
pened. The Colonel shook his 
head. 

“T can account for every one 
of my men tonight,” he said. 
“After what happened today, I 
confined every man to the camp. 
the man shooting at you was 





Therefore, 
either an impostor or some crazy soldier gone 
over the hill with his rifle. The latter is hard- 


ly likely, Mr. Wells.” 

“Let's forget it,” said Johnny. “Colonel, I 
was a friend of Lila Heath’s. I came here to 
see if I could help. Have you established the 
fact that a live shell was accidentally fired?” 

“We have not,” Colonel Dawson snapped. 
“In fact, we established that a live shell was 
not fired. I don’t know what happened. My 
men did find shell fragments inside the plane, 
so it must have been a shell, but where one 
eame from, I don’t know. Tomorrow, we 
shall further examine the wreckage which 
has been brought here.” 

Johnny prevailed upon the Colonel to. let 
him see the wreckage and got permission to 
photograph the twisted, blackened mass of 
metal—not for publication, but to help deter- 
mine facts. He took a number of flashlight 
shots, most of them with a close-up lens, and 
concentrated upon the spots where shell 
fragments had ripped through the metal. 

“Ma they will show something,” he 
told Colonel Dawson. “Tll be back in the 
morning.” 

The Colonel wrote him a pass for two, smil- 
ing at Val. 

“T've sent a detail to scour the woods 
around the spot where you were shot. at,” 
he said. “Seems odd that should happen so 
close on the heels of the accident this after- 


noon. 

“Wish Pd eee) a look at that soldier’s face,’ 
Johnny said. “The rifle butt hid it.” 

“By the way”—Colonel Dawson frowned— 
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“Miss Heath had a Man Friday with her. A 
huge brute named Pincher Moran. He saw 
the plane burst into flame and it affected him 
rather badly. Later he asked me if I had a 
man named Roy Portis under my command, 
and the question seemed strange. I have no 
such person.” — 

“IT know Pincher,” Val broke in. “Lila took 
on plenty when she helped him get out of 
prison. If she’d been found strangled we’d 
know where to look for her murderer.” 

Johnny drove to town and visited the police 
station where he learned that no civil investi- 
gation of the accident was under way. He 
discovered that Lila Heath had rented a 
bungalow in town, as if she had expected to 
spend considerable time in these parts. 

As Johnny drove toward the bungalow, 
Val seemed worried. 

“Tm beginning to think we’ve stumbled on 
something,” she said. “If whoever fired at us 
wasn't a sentry, then it was an attempt-at 
“murder.” 

Johnny shuddered. 

“And a close one too. Val, I can’t figure it 
out. Unless Lila Heath was murdered some- 
how and the killer doesn’t want us making 
an investigation. But how could he know we 
were on our way? How did he recognize the 
ear? Maybe there'll be some answers in Lila’s 
bungalow.” 

They found it, an isolated, spacious bunga- 
low, a quarter of a mile back from the road. 
As they climbed the steps, they saw that the 
front door was wide open. Johnny whispered 
to Val to wait, and crept’ gingerly into the 
darkened house. 

He tensed. The floor had given a faint 
squeak somewhere to his left. He struck a 
match and held it up long enough to see a 
man charging toward him. 

Johnny flipped the match away, stepped 
aside and felt the attacker go fumbling past. 
Then he launched an attack of his own. In 
the inky darkness they began to fight it out, 
Johnny punching away with short, painful 
blows calculated to weaken the other man. In 
return, Johnny took a couple of hard pokes 
to the face. 

Then, all of a sudden, the room. was flooded 
with light and Val stood in the doorway. A 
heavy auto wrench was in her hand. Johnny 
wound both arms around the struggling man 
and held him. Val poked the handle of the 
wrench against the fellow’s back. 

“Drop your hands,” she ordered crisply, 
“or Ill shoot!” 

The man stopped fighting and his arms shot 
toward the ceiling. He was a thinnish man of 
about forty, narrow-faced, with little eyes 
set too close together, and thin lips. 

“Okay, Val,” Johnny said. “I can handle 
this monkey now. What’s the idea, my 
friend?” 





“Pm ready,” johnny 


said and 


— for 


the ligh: 
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“What's the idea?” the man asked, puzzled. 
“T should ask that. You just broke into my 
house. I had a right to defend myself and 
my property.” 

“Do you mean you rented this place to 
Lila Heath?” Johnny asked. 

“Sure I did. ’m Miles Hudkin, and this is 
my house. Who are you?” 


HIS man probably was just what he rep- 
resented himself to be, Johnny thought, 
but the way he had attacked indicated that 
he either was afraid of something, or had 
been trapped in the act of committing a crime. 
“My name is Wells,” Johnny said. “I-was 
a good friend of Lila Heath’s. This was her 
house, and as to your right to be here, under 
the circumstances, I'll challenge that. Beat it, 
Mr. Hudkin.” 

Miles Hudkin scowled, but he knew the 
savage power of Johnny’s fists, and decided 
to withdraw. He picked up his hat, glared, 
then bolted for the door. Johnny closed and 
locked it. 

“To keep out mosquitos and other pests,” 
He grinned at Val. “I wonder what Hudkin 
wanted. Come on, we'll do a little checking.” 

In a short time they located Lila Heath’s 
dark room. It was well equipped. Apparent- 
ly Lila had been enlarging some pictures 
before she went to the airfield, for the de- 
veloping trays were full, and some liquid had 
sloped onto the bench along one side of the 
wall. 

Johnny saw a candid camera in this liquid 
and he frowned. The lens of the camera was 
naked, its aluminum cover on the floor. The 
lens was pushed up against a wad of dirty 
cheese-cloth. Johnny bent over the camera. 
The back plate was not closed tightly. 

“Val,” he said softly, “take a look at this. 
Lila would no more have put an expensive 
Leica in a pool of water than a surgeon 
would his scalpels or an engineer his mi- 
crometer. The lens is pushed against a lot of 
linty rags—another thing Lila wouldn’t do. 
The back isn’t quite closed either. I’m begin- 
ning to feel sure Lila was murdered.” 

Taking advantage of the splendidly 
equipped dark room, Johnny went to work. 
He turned on a safety lamp and removed the 
film from Lila Heath’s camera. He developed 
it deftly and held the finished product up to 
a white light. 

“Just shots of houses and some pastoral 
scenes,” he grunted. “Lila snapped every- 
thing she laid her eyes on. She didn’t come 
across a cemetery, though. If she had, believe 
me, there’d have been pics of tombstones on 
this film.” 

“Tombstones?” Val asked incredulously. 

“Uh-huh.” Johnny had the room darkened 
again and was developing the film from his 
own camera. “Lila made a hobby of tomb- 


—— the old ones with odd inscriptions on 
em.” 

Val helped Johnny dry the prints. He blew 
them up, developed and fixed the prints, put 
them on an electric dryer, and then lit ciga- 
rettes for two. 

“Johnny,” Val said, “do you really eee 
Lila was murdered?” 

“I don’t know,” Johnny said slowly. “ 
can’t see how anyone could gain access to a 
spare ack-ack gun and have the training to 
draw a bead on Lila’s plane and shoot it down 
with one shell. The whole battery couldn’t 
have been in'on the deal, and a single soldier 
couldn’t pull a stunt of that kind. The shells 
are passed from hand to hand among several 
soldiers. ... Let’s see what the blow-ups 
look like.” 

He took the prints off the dryer and placed 
them under a white light. They showed up 
the wreckage in detail. Johnny indicated the 
hollow shell which had once been the cabin 
of the plane. 

“Boy, did we find something!” he mur- 
mured. “See how those steel and aluminum 
bands bend outward? Unless the shell pene- 


trated the plane before it exploded, what- 


ever blew the plane to bits was inside the 
eabin!” 

“Was it some kind of a bomb?” 

“Maybe.” Johnny’s eyes narrowed. “Lila 
was probably murdered, and someone knew 
we were coming and didn’t want us to in- 
vestigate the case. With Lila murdered, we 
have to look for a motive, and there are 
enough clues to give us a vague idea.” 

~“You mean the camera?” Val queried. 

“Yes. Someone removed the film, replaced 
it with another and took a few shots at ran- 
dom. Poor shots too.. Then that someone put 
the camera on the bench where we found it.” 

“Lila must have taken a picture of some- 
thing mighty important,” Val said softly. 
“The killer got away with the film, Johnny, 
and that puts us way back in the running.’ 


E CRUSHED out his cigarette. 

“Maybe.” He dropped his voice to a 
whisper. “We photographers are a strange 
breed, Val. Just making a picture is only half 
the game. Lila lived for her pictures, and 
every shot she took meant something. She 
kept a diary in which she listed each shot, 
indicating the light meter reading, the kind 
of film, the time of day, the lens opening and 
ipe shutter speed. Our job is to locate that 


‘Til start on the rooms in back of the 
house,” Val suggested. “Call out to me every 
few minutes, will you, darling? This house 
gives me the creeps.’ 

They separated and began the hunt. Now 
and then, Johnny called out to Val and re- 
ceived a quick answer. 
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He spotted a small leather utility case 
hanging from the back of a straight chair, 
pounced on it and opened the case. In it was 
Lila Heath’s emergency equipment of extra 
Bias, lenses, filters—and a leather-bound 

ook, 

“‘T’ve got it!” he called triumphantly. “Hey, 
Val—I found it!” 

“Then put it back!” a-hoarse voice com- 
manded. 

Johnny spun around. The man who was 
coming toward him was Pincher, and his face 
was dark with rage. 

“That’s Miss Heath’s. stuff,” Pincher 
growled. “You ain’t got no right to take it. 
Put that book back, or I’ll wring your neck!” 

“Hold everything!” 

Johnny was sweating. If this hulk ever got 
a grip on his throat, he would be closer to 
death than when the strange soldier had 
opened fire on him. 

“Put that book back,” Pincher repeated 
ominously. 

“Pincher Moran,” Johnny said. “I know 
you worked for Lila and thought as much of 
her as I did. I’m Johnny Wells. You must 
ay heard her speak of me. I came here to 
help. 

Pincher seemed to relax. 

“Yeah, yeah. you’re Wells. Miss Heath 
pointed you out once. You and her was good 
friends. Put the book back, you hear me?” 

“Pincher,” Johnny argued, “this book may 
help us find out who murdered Lila.” 

“Murdered her?” Pincher roared the words 
so loud the old house seemed to rattle. “Who 
did it? Tell me, so I can fix him good! Come 
on—who was it?” 

“T don’t know,” Johnny answered. “Not 
yet, Pincher. You can help me find who did 
it, but stop threatening me.” 

“Okay.” Pincher relaxed entirely. “You 
show me what to do, only make it fast. It 
was Roy Portis, wasn’t it?” 

“Roy Pertis?” Johnny asked. “Who is he?” 

“Lila’s husband. They was married last 
year, and he’s a heel. I shoulda busted his 
neck long ago. Portis killed her. He always 
wanted money, and she wouldn’t give him 
any. 

“Lila married?” Johnny whistled in amaze- 
ment. “I never knew that.” 

“Nobody did, because she didn’t want it 
known,” Pincher grumbled. “That Portis ain’t 
fit to breathe. If she was bumped, he did it.” 

Suddenly Johnny thought about Val. She 
should have heard the commotion, but she 
hadn’t put in an appearance. Johnny raced to 
the rear of the house. The back door was open 
and, on the floor near the pantry, lay Val’s 
purse. Clearly she had been taken away by 
force and with such surprise that she hadn’t 
been able to call out. And Pincher Moran 
had arrived just in time to occupy Johnny’s 





attention while Val was being snatched! 

He sped out into the night, listening for 
sounds of a struggle. He heard nothing. The 
silence was complete. Night insects should 
have been chirping, but they were silent. 
Someone’s passing had frightened them. 


CHAPTER IV 
PIcTURE IN THE Dark 


OHNNY WELLS kept looking 
until he was exhausted. Then he 
returned to the house. Now, with 
Val in peril, he had to get a lead 
on the killer before he added her 
to his list of victims. 

Pincher swore loudly that he 
had nothing to do with it. He 
promised to help in every way. 

Johnny showed him Lila Heath’s photograph- 

ic diary. 

“Yeah”—Pincher nodded heavily—“she al- 
ways carried it. She did today too when we 
went to take some pictures in a cemetery, 
some more of a windmill, and an old factory 
that used to grind wheat or somethin’.” 

No such pictures had been on the film in 
Lila’s camera, nor were there any. undevel- 
oped prints around. Somewhere Lila had in- 
nocently stumbled on something and pre- 
served it on film. Whatever it was had be- 
come the motivation for her murder. 

“Look, Pincher,” Johnny said. “You and I 
will work together to find the rat who killed 
Lila. I’ve an even more personal interest 
now, because my girl has been kidnaped. 
You stay here, and if anybody comes, snag 
him, no matter who it is. Then phone me. 
T'll be at the hotel. I understand there’s only 
one in town.” 

“Okay,” Pincher growled. “I hepe some- 
body does come along. You didn’t see Miss 
Heath burned to death like I did. You can’t 
get as mad as I am.” 

“Can’t I?” Johnny commented grimly. “If 
that killer shows up and you want some fun 
ue your own, keep hoping I don’t get him 

ts 

Johnny returned to the car, worried sick 
because there wasn’t the slightest clue to who 
had snatched Val. The diary might tell 
something, but that would take time. He 
would havé to go back over Lila Heath’s 
route and study each spot where she had 
taken a picture. 

He left the car at the curb in front of the 
hotel, went in and asked for a room. He 
registered, and the clerk said: 

“Qh yes, Mr. Wells. A message just came 
for you. I found it on the desk and didn’t 
see who brought it.” 

Johnny was looking down at the register. 

“Thanks, I was expecting a eres I see 
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- someone I know is ‘registered. Roy Portis. 
When did he check in?” 

“Mr. Portis? Why, yesterday morning. 
He’s not in now, though. Been out all night, 
in fact.” 

“One more question,” Johnny said. “Who 
: Miles Hudkin, and what kind of a chap is 

e?” 

“Miles?” .The clerk laughed. “He’s the 
worst crab in town, and he’d do just about 
anything if ten cents was involved. Runs 
one of the stores, but his business is bad. 
When he had the only store, he soaked every- 
body and people haven't forgotten.” 

Johnny ripped open the plain envelope 
bearing his name in crude block letters. As 
he expected, it was a message, inspired by the 
man who had kidnaped Val. It was a brief 
note in her handwriting. 

Johnny took it up to his room, sat down 
and read it slowly. It said: 


Johnny, 
This is a warning that if you follow the 


route which Lila Heath took and listed in her* 


diary, I will be killed. If you want me to live, 
you must call one of the bell-boys at the hotel, 
pve him the diary and tell him he is to leave 

the book in Room 209 at one twenty-five in the 
morning. The room will be dark, and the boy is 
to place the book on the bureau and leave im- 
mediately. 

If you make any attempt to turn this into a 
trap, I will be killed. It’s up to you, darling. 
They let me say that much of what I want to say. 
I do not infra (excuse) infer that they won’t 
keep their word. When you have surrendered 
the diary, you will receive further orders. 


Johnny had no doubt that it had been writ- 
ten by Val. The word “infra,” which she had 
pretended. was a mistake in the spelling of 
‘Snfer” intrigued him. “Infra” had a meaning 
for a photography addict. 

He put the letter down. Whoever held Val 

a prisoner would certainly not hesitate to 
-murder again. Whoever it was, knew that 
Johnny was on their trail and was making 
headway. He pondered the idea of giving up 
the diary. A glance at his watch told him he 
had about fifteen minutes in which to make 
up his mind. 

Whoever was after that diary probably was 
in Room 209 already. He wasn’t being given 
time enough either to memorize or copy the 

~contents of the diary. But they seemed to 
have forgotten that Johnny Wells was a pho- 
tographer. 


UICKLY he propped the diary up against 
other books; brought a desk and a floor 
lamp over and turned their rays on it. Then 


swiitly he was Beeeraps every page of - 


the diary 
He had thirty-six frames on the film, used 
them all, and didn’t dare take any additional 


time, for there was much to i done. : 

His suitcase contained few clothes, but a 
large amount of photographic equipment. He 
removed the film from his camera, replaced 
it with one sensitive to infra-red light rays. 
Then, stuffing two infra-red bulbs under his 
coat, ‘he went into the corridor. 

He approached Room 209 and tapped ha 
ly on the panels. There was no answer. He 
tried the door. It was locked. Johnny knew 
how to take care of a small matter like that. 
He had learned how to pick ordinary locks 
from experts. In one minute he had the door 
open, but the room was empty. 

He made certain of that before he un- 
screwed the bulbs in the two lights in the 
room. In their place; he inserted the infra- 
red bulbs and tilted the lamp shades ceiling- 
ward. He turned on the juice, and the bulbs 
warmed feebly, but with the shades pointed 
up, the change could not be seen by anyone 
in the room. 

This done, he hurried back to his own 
room and got ready for a ticklish act. Val’s 
life depended upon the success of it! 

Johnny called for a bell-boy. When he - 
came, immediately, Johnny laid a ten-dollar 
bill on the table, 

“T want to play a trick on a pal of mine,” 
he said. “This is yours if you help me. Bring 
me a uniform exactly like yours, one that 
will fit me. Then let yourself in Room two- 
o=-nine. Don’t turn on any lights. Just wait, 
inside the door. Pretty soon I'll come in, 
wearing a uniform. When I give you a nudge, 
walk out just as if you were me, completing 
an errand. Understand?” 

“Yeah, sure. But how do I know you're 
not a crook?” 

Johnny quickly showed the bell-boy an 
honorary police captain’s badge which he had 
earned long ago by helping solve a crime. It 
was the first time he had ever takén advan- 
tage of that shield, but-he was glad to own 
it now. : 

“Tll trust you,” he told the bell-boy. “This 
is police business. If you do as I say and keep 
your mouth shut, the ten dollars is yours. 
Tf you talk to anyone—well, is it a deal?” 

It was. In short order Johnny was provided 
with a uniform. While he and the bell-boy 
didn’t look much alike, they were about the 
same size. 

When. the lad left to take up his petition 
in Room 209, Johnny took a make-up kit 
from his. paraphernalia. He used it mainly 
for making up subjects for color photography. 
He was no master at the art of disguise, but 
he could blacken his hair by rubbing a pow- 
der inte it and doctor his eyebrows with 
make-up crayon. Still he didn’t intend for 
anyone to get a close look at him. 

He donned the uniform, strapped his came- 
ra around his middle, and left his blouse open 
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so that the lens was unobstructed. Picking 
up the bell-boy’s tray, he put the book on it 
and held the tray in such a position as to 
conceal his open blouse and the lens. 

He waited impatiently until it was time, 
then raced along the corridor toward Room 
209 and held his breath for fearsome of the 
hotel staff might come along. 

The bell-boy had provided a second key, 
so Johnny had only to insert the key and 
open the room door. He walked in, slid the 
book off the tray and handed the real bell- 
boy the empty tray. He gave him a nudge, 
and the bell-boy walked out, closing the door 
behind him. 

Johnny made certain the infra-red bulbs 
were lit, then stepped into the clothes closet. 
He left the door open a crack, got the camera 
ready and waited. : 

Ten minutes dragged by before he heard 
a key scrape in the lock. The door opened 
for a flash, then was closed again. Johnny 
saw no light from the hallway and guessed 
the intruder had put out the hall lights. ° 

Johnny aimed his camera at the table 
where he had placed the diary and opened 
the shutter. He took a half-second exposure, 
not daring a longer one as the man was on 
the move and might blur the picture. 

- The camera made only a faint click, then 
the room door was opened again. Johnny lin- 
gered in the closet for five minutes, then lis- 
tened at the room door. Hearing no sound, 
he stepped out and made his way rapidly to 
his own room. 

He hacéa picture of whoever had come for 
that diary. He also knew that Roy Portis, 
whom Pincher said was Lila Heath’s husband, 
occupied Room 213, just four doors down the 
hall from the room where the diary had been 
delivered. : 


OHNNY was certain that another message 
would soon come for him. He put the two 
films in his pocket, after he had changed to 
his own clothes, went down to the lobby and 
stepped over to the desk. A white envelope 
lay on it. His name was written in the same 
block letters. 
“This seems to be mine,” he said to the 
clerk, who nodded sleepily. 
Johnny sat down and opened the envelope. 
Tt was another letter in Val’s hand, and read: 


Dear Johriny: If you get this letter, it means 
you have obeyed the orders in the first one, and 
Pil be alive. Now you must go back to New 
York, and make no report of my absence to any- 
one. They'll let me return when they get good 
and ready. 


He left the hotel and sauntered down the 
silent street. Suddenly he stopped short and 
turned to look in the window of a store. He 
. took the next corner sharply and pulled up. 


After that he darted into the next alley, then 
he was sure no one followed him. The kid- 
napers probably figured if he accepted their 
terms with the diary, there was little to fear 
from him. 


Hurrying to where he had left his car, he ~ 


drove it straight to Lila Heath’s bungalow, 
and almost had his neck broken by Pincher, 
who was outside the house to intercept any 
intruders. 

“Nice work,” Johnny said. “You’re right 
on the job, Pincher. I’m going to use Lila’s 
laboratory. You stay on watch.” 

The infra-red picture was the most im- 
portant, and he developed that first. The tiny 
negative was none too clear, so he dried it 
and made a blow-up shot. He groaned dis- 
mally. He had obtained the picture in the 
darkness all right, without the man who had 
come for that diary having had the vaguest 
inkling of it, but the fellow had worn a gas 
mask! 

There was no time to bemoan this. Val was 
still in danger and Johnny had a hope that in 
her first letter she had given him a clue. He 
held the letter up to a powerful light but it 
showed nothing. Anyhow, her captor would 
never have released a letter that showed 
signs of a trick. But the word “infra” held 
meaning for Johnny. He quickly set up infra- 
red lamps, used his camera again and photo- 
graphed the letter with that invisible light. 

Now he really held his breath. If this pic- 
ture ‘showed no better results than the one 
he had taken of the mystery man, he would 
be stumped. But even on the tiny negative he 
saw something. He dried it carefully, re- 
straining an impulse to rush the job. He did 
cut one corner by projecting the image on a 
screen, using the enlarger as the projector. 

The picture came out in reverse, but that 
was not important, because it still showed 
what Val had cleverly and secretly contrived 
to-include with that letter. It was a drawing 
—not too good—but distinguishable—of an 
old-fashioned windmill with built-up sides 
like a huge steeple. 

Apparently the drawing had been made 
with ink and then removed with an eradi- 
eator. 

How had Val aceomplished it? 

Johnny went to the door and called Pinch- 


er in. 

“Think hard now,” he cautioned. “This is 
important to finding the man who killed Lila. 
You were with her while she took most of 
these pictures. You said she took one of an 
old windmill?” 

“Yeah—it’s down beside a brook about two 
miles north of here. Miss Heath took a lot 
of pictures of it. What’s that got to do with 
finding the killer?” 

“More than you think,” Johnny said. “You 
stay right here. Don’t try to follow me, what- 











ever you do. There’s another life hanging in 
the balance.” : 

Johnny raced back to his car, but before he 
got it started he heard Pincher charging 
down the path, calling his name in a hoarse 
voice. 

““T don’t know what you’re gonna do, pal,” 
the huge Pincher said, when he reached the 
ear, “but I thought you ought to know about 
that windmill. Miss Heath was going with a 
rich mug named Bert Bowman. I heard him 
ask her to marry him a couple of times, and 
she cried pretty hard. She couldn’t marry 
anybody so long as that rat Portis was alive, 
or until she divorced him.” 

“Bert Bewman.” Johnny tucked the name 
in his mental file. “Thanks, Pincher. Why 
did you connect him with the mill?” 

“He owns it,” Pincher replied. 

Jehnny grunted in surprise and sped away. 

He saw the mill shortly, standing like a 
thick finger against the starlit skyline. Its 


. vanes were battered and certainly not in 


working order. As he drew closer, he dis- 
covered that the place had a forlorn appear- 
ance, like some ghost out of the past. Johnny 
never carried a gun, but just then the feel of 
one would have been comforting. 


CHAPTER V 
Mitt or Mystery 


ESPITE the dilapidated appear- 
ance of the old mill, its door was 
stout, and equipped with a mod- 
ern lock. Johnny was getting 
ready to try his luck with one of 
the two boarded-up windows 
when car headlights swept 
around the bend well down the 
road. He ducked out of sight. 

The car was driven directly up to the mill 
and a brawny man got out. He drew keys 
from his pocket and walked purposefully 
toward the door. He had unlocked the door 
and started to open it when Johnny emerged 
from his hiding place. He wanted to look at 
this man although his suspicions were lulled 
somewhat by the manner in which the fellow 
had driven up to the place. 

“Who the devil are you,” the man asked, 
as Johnny walked toward him. “What are 
you doing here?” 

“Maybe I might ask the same questions,” 
Johnny said. 

“You might, but you wouldn’t get the same 
answers. I’m Albert Bowman. This is my 
property.” 

“So you’re Bowman!” Johnny said. “My 
name is Johnny Wells.” 

“The photographer?” Bowman dropped his 
antagonism. “Lila told me all about you, and 
if you are here, it must be for a purpose.” 
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“Tt is,’ Johnny replied. “How come you’re — 


at this old mill at such a time of night?” 

“Suspicious, aren’t you? Well, I went to 
Lila’s bungalow a little while ago and almost 
had my head torn off by Pincher Moran. He 
told. me you were in town, and that you 
would probably be around here. Knowing 
your reputation for clearing up mysteries, I 
wanted to see you. Another reason I’m here 
is because I’ve been told about mysterious 
light inside the mill.” 

“Suppose we take a look.” Johnny pushed 
the door open and stepped inside. 

Using a flashlight he noted one significant 
thing. While there was dust, it seemed to be 
spotty. The rafters, for instance, were 
thickly covered, but some of the old wooden 
machinery bore only a trace. : 

In the center of the mill were the tw 
gigantic grinding stones. Old burlap bags 
were piled in one corner, A rat scooted from 
beside the pile of chaff that had been left 


there when the mill had been in use. But 


there was no sign of Val. She had wanted 
Johnny to come to the mill—that was certain 
—and he meant to stay until he found out 
why. 

Bowman kicked an empty tin soup can. 

“Not even rusted,” he grunted. “Someone 
has been here all right.” 

Johnny examined several footprints on the 
cement floor. The left shoe seemed larger 
than the right and had been dragged along, 
leaving a seratchy mark between the prints. 

“Find something?” Bowman queried. 

“Footprints—may have been made by a 
tramp. Bowman, are there any nooks in 
this place where someone might hide? 
What’s up in the tower?” 

“So far as I know, not a thing. This mill 
hasn’t. been used in nearly fifteen years, 
but I don’t want some tramp to burn it 
down. Want to look around?” 

Johnny took his time about it. The foot- 
prints interested him, but he really searched 
for any clues from Val. She was either 
hidden somewhere in this mill or she had 
expected to be taken to it. His search was a 
vain one. All he got was the impression that 
the old mill had been used more than Bow- 
man knew, or pretended to know. 


Johnny was sick with worry over Val. 


And he realized he might have to obey the 
orders of the man who wore a gas mask and 
didn’t hesitate at murder. But what the kid- 
naper’s reasons were seemed as remote right 
now as Val’s whereabouts. 

“Wells!” Bowman called. “Come over here 
a moment, will you? I’ve found something 
peculiar.” 

Johnny hurried over to the great mill- 
stones. The flat one was attached to a long 
shaft which disappeared through the side of 


the mill, where there was a -rather swift 


¥ 
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stream. When the water turned the paddles, 
it furnished power enough to move this shaft 
and, in turn, the millstone. There was a 
second shaft running straight up into the 
tower. 

Bowman pointed at the big flat stone, 
indicating a crack extending from the edge 
straight to the center. 

“See that? The last time I was here, that 
crack was in another position. I know, be- 
cause I had a chance to sell the stone, and 
I examined the crack in it carefully. That 
stone has been moved!” 


OHNNY seized the edge of the stone and 
gave it a tug. To his amazement it turned 

easily and seemed to be rotating along 
threads carved into the upright shaft. Bow- 
man went to work also, and between them 
they rapidly turned the stone until it was 
raised a good two feet above the floor. 

Johnny Wells turned the ray of his flash 
into a deep circular pit. At the bottom were 
boxes, neatly piled, and a ladder leaned 
against the sides of the hole. 

“The old well!” Bowman exclaimed. “The 
upright shaft used to operate it. What the 
devil is all that stuff?” He waved a hand at 
the boxes. 

“T don’t know,” Johnny said grimly, “but 
¥ intend to find out.” 

“T do too!” Bowman said. “Just a second!” 

He hurried out to his car and returned with 
a heavy wrench. 

“If we meet anybody down there,” he said, 
“now I can give an account of myself.” 2 

They descended rapidly and stood staring 
at the boxes, piled high above their heads. 
They were cartons of food. 

“Know what I think,” Bowman said. “This 
is the cache of somebody who runs a neat 
little Black Market business.” 

Using his flashlight, Johnny made an in- 
spection. On one rather large box he dis- 
covered tiny pieces of a bright red, brittle 
substanee. Somehow it seemed familiar. 


Covertly he tucked the bits of red stuff into 
his vest pocket: . 

“So a Black Market’s behind it,” he mut- 
tered. “But Bowman, there just doesn’t seem 
to be enough stuff here to warrant multiple 
murder.” 

“T don’t get it.” Bowman frowned. : 
“Tm convinced Lila Heath was murdered,” 
Johnny said, “and not by an anti-aircraft 
shell either. Then Val—my friend—and I 
were shot at by a man dressed as a soldier. 
Finally Val was kidnaped. Does a small 
Black Market business seem to make all that 

necessary?” 

“No,” Bowman admitted. “Unless this ‘is 
only one of many caches. Incidentally, 
there’s just one man who could be running a 
Black Market here—Miles Hudkin. The only 
other two stores in Shelton are of the chain 
variety. Come to think of it, Hudkin was al- 
most on the rocks before the war began. 
Now he seems to be doing quite well. What 
do you intend to-do about this, Wells—with 
your friend probably a hostage?” 

“T don’t know,” Johnny sighed. “Unless I 
get something real by morning, I'll probably 
do as I’ve been ordered to do, and go away. 
Above all, I don’t want anything to happen to 
Val.” 

Bowman nodded. “I know. I felt that way 
about Lila. If she was murdered, Ill do 
everything possible to help you find the 
killer. If you are forced to leave, I'll carry 
on as best I can. Lila would rest easier if 
her murder was avenged.” 

Johnny was fussing with his camera, 
affixing a flash bulb into place. Suddenly he 
raised his camera and took a picture, with 
Bowman’s head and shoulders in focus. Both 
men were nearly blinded by the flash. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I wanted to get a shot of 
this stuff; in case it’s moved before we can 
clamp down on whoever owns it.” 

They climbed back to the old mill, re- 
placed the big stone and went outside. John- 

[Turn page] 
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ny got into his car. Bowman put a foot on the 
running board. ‘ 

‘Let me help,” he urged. “Ill be at my 
factory. I make wooden novelties. You can 

always get in touch with me.” 
“Thanks.” Johnny nodded. “I may -have 
to call on you. It’ wouldn’t take much to 
make me leave town pronto. I’m scared stiff 
about Val.” : 

Johnny drove to town and stopped in 
front of the hotel, wondering if another mys- 
terious note had arrived. There was none, 
but the clerk volunteered the information 
that Roy Portis was in-his room now. 

Johnny walked up the steps, adjusting his 
camera as he approached the door of the 
“room occupied by Lila Heath’s husband. The 
photographer had a new flash bulb screwed 
into place when Portis let him in. 


ORTIS was dark-featured and oily in ap- 

pearance and manner, Lila, Johnny 

thought, must have gone berserk to marry 
this model for a patent-leather hair ad. 

“T was a friend of your wife,” Johnny in- 
troduced himself. “My name—” 

‘fs Johnny Wells,” Portis said with a 
smirk. “Tell me something—did Lila leave 
any dough?” 

Johnny’s eyes narrowed. If this sticker 
made one more crack like that, Johnny de- 
termined to slug him. : 

Portis walked to a chair. His left leg 
dragged slightly. He wore a built-up shoe 
on his left foot, larger than the one on his 
right. Portis was the man who had been 
prowling inside the mill. 

“Before we start talking,’ Johnny said, 
“do you mind if I take your picture? The 
newspapers will run it.” ; 

Portis grinned, went to the bureau slicked 
his hair down and adjusted-his tie and lapels. 
He sat down and struck a pose. 

Johnny took a shot of him, then he sat 
down on the bed. 

‘Tm not interested in how you met Lila 
nor why she married you, Portis,” he said. 
“Tt don’t care if she left a million and you get 
it all. All I want is the answer to one ques- 
tion. What were you doing around that old 
mill?” 

Portis jumped as if someone had exploded 
a firecracker under his chair. He went white, 
but quickly regained his composure. 

“You mean that ancient. barn?° I just 
looked the place over. I knew Lila had been 
taking a lot of pictures and ... Don’t kid me, 
Johnny Wells. Lila was knocked off. I’m 
trying to find the lug who murdered her.” 

Johnny shrugged. “I guess the only people 

“who haven’t figured Lila was murdered are 
the cops. Okay, I'll accept that explanation. 
TH also tell you why I want to know. A girl, 

a particular friend of mine, is working with 


me. She was snatched. I wondered if she 
could have been taken to that old mill and 
hidden. Did you see anyone?” 

Portis shook his head quickly. 

“Not me. I only stayed there a couple of 
minutes, Didn’t like the place—too spooky.” 

Johnny knew that despite a wholesome dis- 
like of this man, he had nothing on him. He 
asked a few more questions, then took his 
leave. 

But he was not done for the night by any 
means, so long as Val was in danger. A plan 
was slowly taking shape in his mind. In all 
likelihood it would fail, but at least he would 
have saved her life. : 

He went to Miles Hudkin’s general store. 
It was dark, but the skinflint lived in a room 
behind the store, so he banged on the door 
until Hudkin let him in, wearing a battered 
old bathrobe and long nightshirt. 

“What do you want?” Hudkin glared at 
him. “First, you try to throw me out of my 
own house. Lila Heath rented it from me, but 
when she died, it became mine again. Now 
you wake me up at this ungodly hour.” 

“Let mein,” Johnny said wearily. “I’ve 
found out how the grinding stone at the old 
mill works. and what’s underneath: it. I 
figured you might like to know before I 
contacted the OPA.” ~ 

Hudkin turned red and stepped aside. 
Johnny walked past him. Hudkin led him 
to shabby quarters behind the store. 

“You haven’t told anybody?” he asked 
nervously. ‘Look here—that. stuff is some 
extra stock I had when the war broke out 
and I put it there for safe-keeping. In case 
we got bombed or something.” 

Johnny raised his camera and blinded Hud- 
kin with the glare of the flash bulb, 

“What was that for?” Hudkin yelped. 

“T just wanted a picture of a liar,” Johnny 
told him flatly. “Sit down. You may be able 
to_save your neck by talking. A girl named 
Valerie Grey has been kidnaped. Someone 
is holding her to make me clear out of here. 
I think she was taken to the mill. Do you 
know anything about it?” 

“A kidnaped girl?” Hudkin cried in hor- 
ror. “No—not a thing! I’m not that crazy. 
By the way, would you be interested in a 
little offer of something to forget—” 

“How much?” Johnny asked bluntly. If 
Hudkin offered a large sum, it would be 
= that he- was in this thing on a big 
scale. 

Hudkin cleared his throat and squeaked an 
offer, as if his mercenary soul had a 
stranglehold on his voice. 

“A-a hundred dollars?” 

“Tl think it over.” Johnny laughed harsh- 
ly. “If you hear anything about Valerie 
Grey, let me know and you won’t have te 
pay me anything. For all I know, you may 
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be running a big scale Black Market and that 

~ eache is just a small part of your stock.” 
“No!” Hudkin shouted. “That’s all I’ve got! 

“Honest, I was just trying to make a few 


dollars, and they’d put me out of business 


if I was reported.” He raised his voice. “You 
can’t do that to me!” = 
“I can,” Johnny said coldly, “but I won’t, 
because you may know where Val is, and 
I’m taking no chances. But if I leave town, 
— worry as to whether or not I'll be back. 
will.” 


CHAPTER VI 
GRAVESTONE 


ITH great pleasure Johnny left 
Hudkin and drove to Lila 
Heath’s bungalow. Pincher was 
still there, ready for trouble and 
wishing it would come. 

In Lila’s dark room, Johnny 
went to work. He developed and 
printed the photographic copies 
of the pages of her diary first. 

While these were drying, he developed the 

shots of Bert Bowman, Roy Portis and Miles 

Hudkin. He dried the negatives fast, printed 

up-a set and compared them with the picture 

of the killer in the gas mask. 

He frowned, realizing how poor was the 
shot of the killer. It was more a picture of 
the mask than anything else. The rest was 
hazy. 

One by one he studied the pictures of the 
suspects and thought of the pictured men. 
Bowman, it seemed, had nothing to gain by 
the death of Lila. He had been in love with 
her—the unbiased opinion of Pincher Moran. 
Bowman was successful, seemed honest, and 
he had uncovered Miles Hudkin’s Black 
Market cache. 

Johnny grinned tightly, thinking of Hud- 
kin. If the man had simply made a blanket 
denial of ownership of that cache in the mill, 
the photographer would have been stumped, 
but Hudkin had been guileless enough to fall 
into the trap, and furthermore offer a bribe. 

Hudkin had characteristics of a murderer. 
Yet what could he have had against Lila 
unless she had unwittingly uncovered the 
main cache of his Black Market business? 

Roy Portis figured prominently. He would 
gain by Lila’s death, in spite of her hatred 
for him. She hadn’t expected to die and it 
was a fact that Portis had frequented the old 
mill, and his excuse for that was flimsy. 

Johnny turned out all lights except the 
ruby dark room bulb, and lit a cigarette. He 
could think better in near darkness. 

He considered Val’s first letter. She had 
written it with some substance that disturbed 
the paper fibres enough to bring out her 





tracing of the old mill in infra-red. She 
had cleverly told him to use that type of 
light for results. — : 

He had gone to the old mill, but Val had 
either never been there or had been re- 
moved. That meant the killer must have 
known he was going to the mill. But how? 
Pineher Moran knew, and he had told Bert 
Bowman. But Bowman could not have found 
time to learn this and beat Johnny to the mill 
and remove Val to another hiding place. 

Johnny thought of those small particles of 
brittle red substance he had found in the old 
mill. He fished them out of his pocket, used 
a large projector lens as a magnifying glass 
and studied them. 

They were tiny bits of fingernail polish. 
Their color was like that which Val always 
wore. 


Johnny almost bit his cigarette in half. 


Here was proof that Val had been there, 
probably so well tied up that only her fin- 
gers could move. She had scraped off some 
of the polish—the only possible method by 
which she could let him know when he came 
looking for her, as of course she had known 
he would, that she had been at the old mill. 

Johnny had told all the suspects to what 
extent he would go to insure Val’s safety. 
He hoped this would draw the man in the 
gas mask into the open once more and force 
his hand. If he, Johnny, could ever meet this 
man face to face, he would rip that gas mask 
off all right. 

For another hour Johnny studied the 
photostats of Lila’s diary. She hadn’t ap- 
peared to consider her visit to the old mill 
important. But she did have a notation 
about one of those tombstones she was al- 
ways hunting up. 

With the pictures she had taken of it— 
there were three—she listed all lens open- 
ings, shutter speeds and light meter read- 
ings, as if she had wanted to get the most 
perfect shot she could. That meant she had 
intended it for publication. Pictures of hers 
like that had become famous. 

Johnny called Pincher into the house and 
asked him about Lila’s trip to the cemetery. 

“That was the day she died,” Pincher said 
sadly. “Yeah, I remember. She was like a 
kid with a big lollypop whenever she found 
one of them gravestones. This one was a 
honey. It’s in the town burying ground about 
a mile north of here. You want to go see it?” 

“Td like nothing better.” Johnny glanced 
out of a window. “It’s almost dawn—light 
enough to see by and maybe photograph by. 
If Lila wanted this picture printed, it will be. 
I'll see to that... .” ; 


HE graveyard was small, but in it were a 
number of ancient granite slabs, their 
lettering almost obliterated. Johnny and 
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Pincher found the stone which had interested 
Lila Heath. 

Johnny photographed it from a couple of 
angles. Then he noticed a large, pointed stone 
with the name of Hartland Bowman, giving 
the date of his death as a year and a half 
earlier. a 

But this last resting place of one of Bert 
Bowman’s relatives meant nothing to John- 
ny Wells. He took Pincher back to the 
bungalow, then drove to the hotel. 

There was no message, but despite the 
early hour, Roy Portis was in the lobby, 
hidden by a newspaper. But that built-up 
shoe was a dead give-away. - 

Johnny went to his room, removed his coat 
and vest and dropped flat on the bed. Though 
he could never sleep, as long as Val was in 
danger. He had no thought of food either, al- 
though he hadn’t eaten in hours. He just lay 
there, trying to figure things out. 

Before long, his phone rang. When he 
answered, a hoarse voice spoke. 

‘Ym calling in reference to the safety of a 
certain party, Mr. Wells,” the voice said. 
“She ain’t feeling so well and could take a 
turn for the worse if you stick around.” 

“Maybe that certain party has already 
taken a turn for the worse,” Johnny said 
grimly. “How do I know? Listen—I’ll make 
a deal. I’ll met you anywhere you say, under 
sany conditions. Bring me definite proof that 
the party is alive. Do this, and I'll leave 
town five minutes later. I refuse to accept 
any other arrangements, especially since I 
ithink I’m getting closer to your neck, my 
“friend.” 

“Be at Lila Heath’s bungalow in one hour,” 
the hoarse voice said. “Bring your camera 
‘just as it is now. Tell Pincher to get out and 
stay away. I'll bring the necessary proof. I 
don’t want our mutual friend to suffer need- 
lessly—any more than you do.” . 

“Don’t you think I know when I’m licked?” 
Johnny barked. “One hour then, and threats 
‘go both ways. If you don’t show up, I'll hunt 
you down and twist your neck if it takes 
years! One hour!” 

He donned coat and vest, slung the camera 
-over one shoulder and hurried downstairs. 
Roy Portis had disappeared. The desk clerk 
said he had left almost as soon as Johnny 
had gone to his room. 

“J don’t believe I told you,” Johnny said 
‘confidentially. “But I’m a newspaperman. 
“Tell me, what kind of a fellow is Bert Bow- 
iman?” 

“Bert?” The clerk smiled. “Real nice. He’s 
:got a good little business. Makes wooden 
‘novelties. Has half a dozen men working 
\for him. Works hard himself too.” 

; “Who was Hartland Bowman?” Johnny 
{ queried. 
j The clerk frowned. “I don’t seem to know 


anyone by that name. Or wait—that must 
have been Bert’s uncle. He died out West 
some place, and Bert had the body brought 
here to be buried in the family plot. I’d for- 
gotten. Nobody remembered Hartland, I 
guess.” : 

“Thanks,” Johnny said. “If anybody wan 
me, I'll be back in a couple of hours.” 

He drove to Lila Heath’s bungalow, 
awakened Pincher and sent him to town for 
some photographic supplies he had “for- 
gotten.” Pincher would be a long time find- 
ing what he had been sent for—if ever. 

Then Johnny sat down in the living room 
to wait.. The killer had ordered him to bring + 
his camera along. That meant Johnny Wells 
must have been seen taking pictures over the 
route which Lila had covered. But how could 
any of those pictures make murder neces- 
sary? He frowned. Well, the killer now had 
the same reason for murdering him as he’d 
had for killing Lila. Johnny, however, was 
primed for trouble. He courted it, if it would 


. bring him face to face with the man in the 


gas mask. = 

Johnny fretted over the enforced wait, but 
finally he heard a car approaching. It stopped, 
well down the road. Johnny went out on the 
porch. The car didn’t move. He turned to 
reenter the house and received a shock. 
There were two men in the living room! 
They had entered through the rear, of course. 
And each held a gun. 

“Are you the people I’m supposed to 
meet?” Johnny asked. 

“Hand over that camera,” one of them 
snarled. 

He was a pudgy man, with eyes set deep 
and too close together. He had all the ear- 


- marks of a killer. The other man was mousy, 


but held his gun‘as if he could use it. Johnny 
slipped the camera case off his shoulder and 
handed the whole thing over. z 

“Sit down,” the pudgy man snapped. “Make 
a move and we'll massage you with steel. 
Morty, clean out that dark room. All 
cameras and stuff. Dump everything out the 
back window.” 


S THE mousy crook hurried to obey those 
orders, Johnny Wells leaned back com- 
fortably- : 

“What’s ‘Morty’ for?” he asked. “Morti- 
cian? He looks like one.” 

“Shut. up!” The pudgy man stepped for- 
ward as if to enforce the order, but thought 
better of it. “You’re here to see a man. 
Okay—you'll see him. What happens to you 
afterwards depends on how you act. It don’t 
make any difference to me whether we bump 
you or pin a rose on you.” 

Morty came back and reported the dark 
room cleaned out of cameras and anything 
Johnny might use as a weapon. He was or- 
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dered to stand up. They searched him, then 
- Morty nudged him with a gun and indicated 
the door to the dark room. © 

“Y’see,’ he explained casually, “the man 
you'll talk to don’t want to be seen. He’s 
bashful. So you'll talk to him in the dark. 
Now go on in there and wait. We'll bring 
him in in a couple of minutes.” 

Johnny entered the dark room. The door 
closed and was quickly locked. 

Johnny Wells hadn’t counted on a couple 
of professional thugs, and their presence cer- 
tainly complicated things. He was neatly 
trapped. 

More than likely the killer would face him 
with a gun, or they might even have decided 
to murder him and then Val. 

The killer would talk to him. That much 
was certain, from the elaborate steps which 
had been taken for the interview. And the 
presence of the two professional gunmen in- 
dicated that something big was motivating 
the main killer. 

‘As usual, Johnny was mainly concerned 
with using photography as a means of cir- 
cumventing the crook. But a photographer 
needs a camera, and he was without one. He 
turned on the ruby light in the dark room. 
The place had been well stripped, but he did 
notice an odd lens on the bench. Morty had 
overlooked that, or had not understood what 
it was. A lens, however, was worthless with- 
out the rest of the equipment that went with 
it. 

“Tf I had a camera,” Johnny mused. “If I 
could get a close-up shot of that mystery 
man, I might get somewhere.” 

He paced the floor, racking his brains. Sud- 
denly he stopped in his tracks. 

“T’ll make one!” he thought, and even with 
that thought he was at the bench and work- 
ing. Lila had a lot of film, both roll and cut- 
sheet, and Marty had not bothered with 


is. 

- Johnny found some stifi cardboard and 
hastily cut it into required sizes. There was 
plenty of paste, plenty of black paper. He 
lined the pieces of cardboard with this black 
paper. Working with furious speed, he as- 
sembled them and fastened them with more 
paste and paper until he had a square box 
about the size of an average Brownie. The 
front and back were not yet in place. 

He found rubber bands, snapped them over 
the cardboard which was to form the back. 
Then, working with the front piece of similar 
size, he cut a round hole in the middle of 
it. Over this he quickly pasted some of the 
thin black paper. He affixed this to the box 
and found some pins which Lila had used in 
her work. 

Taking one of these, he carefully made a 
pin-hole through the thin paper pasted over 
the hole in the front of the makeshift box. 


This done, he handled the whole business 
with extreme care. 
With only the safety light burning, he took 


a piece of the cut-sheet film and slipped it 


under the two rubber bands so that it was 
firmly held in place. Next he taped the whole 
thing ae the back of the box. 

Now he had a camera—a simple type used 
in pinhole photography, the most elemental 
picture taking in the world. Without lens or 
shutter, but he hoped to get a shot at the 
killer. 

Fortunately, he had been allowed sufficient 


‘time to fashion his home-made camera. It 


was crude, but it was light tight and would 
work, with a certain amount of luck. 

Johnny then placed one chair at the end 
of the long table in the middle of the dark 
room. He put the innocent-looking black 
cardboard-box on the table, masking it with 
a couple of books on photography. He placed 
a couple of other books on top of the camera. 
It didn’t look like a camera. 

He did all this with the safety light on. 
Now he exchanged the safety light for a 
white bulb, but was careful not to turn this 
white bulb on. Finished, he sat down direct- 
ly beneath the light fixture and made sure he 
could reach it promptly. 


HEN the curtains in the doorway moved. 
No light was admitted, because those 
curtains hung within the door and formed a 
shield. Someone stepped in, fumbled around, 
and Johnny heard the chair scrape. 
This man knew the layout. So much was 
evident, but this knowledge was shared by 
all three suspects. Hudkin had been in the 


“house when Johnny had first arrived, Roy 


Portis must have been-there often, and cer- 
tainly Bowman knew the place. 

“Well,” the unseen man said, “I’m here to 
prove that your Miss Grey is alive and safe 
—so far. You will examine the evidence, 
satisfy yourself, then go back to New York 
and forget you ever heard of this town. After 
a certain length of time has passed, we shall 
release Miss Grey.” 

“fair enough,” Johnny said tightly. “But 
I just want to warn you. What I know— 
which is quite a lot—has been written down 
and put in a safe place. If anything happens 
to me or Miss Grey, that evidence will get to 
the proper authorities, and it won't take them 
long to get on your trail.” 

“That’s a lot of bosh, of course,” the mys- 
tery man said, and kept his voice pitched so 
as to mask its true inflections. “You don’t 
know a thing to write down. But it’s all right. 
I know you're a clever young man. Are you 
prepared to examine the evidence and then 
obey me?” 

“Ym ready,” Johnny said and reached for 
the light. 
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As he turned it on the man in the chair 
jumped to his feet, swept one hand forward. 
Tt held a gun. The muzzle hit the light bulb 
and smashed it. The room was instantly 
plunged into darkness. 

Johnny had noticed twe things, | however. 
The man wore the gas mask but when he had 
jumped up his feet had showed, and on the 
left foot was a built-up ‘shoe—the type of 
shoe that Roy Portis wore. He wore no hat, 
but even in that swift flash of light it was 
plain to Johnny Wells that the hair that 
showed above the gas mask was a wig. 

“That was idiotic!” the man said angrily. 
“If I hadn’t been wearing a mask, you’d have 
been killed instantly!” : 

‘fm sorry,” Johnny said. “I only wanted 
to see that evidence you spoke of, and needed 
a light.” 

‘Ym leaving it on this table,” the man 
snapped. “Examine it. One of my men will 
be waiting outside. Tell him if you are 


Satisfied. Then wait at least five minutes, 


“before you leave.” 

The curtain rustled, and Johnny knew the 
man had gone. Quickly he jumped up, lo- 
cated the safety lamp and switched it on. 
Then he picked up his cardboard camera, 
seized another small piece of black paper 
and pasted it over the pin hole. The film, 
with its image, would be intact. 

Just to be certain, however, he placed the 
home-made camera in one of the lightproof 
drawers, turned on the lights and looked at 
the evidence which was to convince him that 
Val was alive. It was her wrist-watch, her 
purse, gloves, and another note. 

The note was terse, probably dictated, and 
told him nothing beyond the fact that Val 
was alive and well, so far. The ink on it 
was hardly dry. 


CHAPTER VII 
Motive FoR MURDER 


LANCING at his watch, Johnny 
Wells saw that he still had a 
couple of minutes before he re- 
ported to the men waiting for 
him in the living room. He spent 
this time dunking the cut-sheet 
film from the cardboard camera 
into developer. 

An image appeared. He trans- 
ferred the negative to a fixing bath and 
dropped it into plain water. He left it there 
for a few seconds then tenderly placed it in 
a drawer to dry. 





He parted the curtains, walked into the . 


living room and met Pudgy, who still had his 
gun ready for business. 

~ “Pit do what I’m told,” Johnny said in a 
_ low voice, 


“See that you do,” Pudgy snapped. “If I 
see you again, it ll be as a target. Don't for- 
get that.” 

Johnny backed out of the Keune. turned 
and ran toward the road. The car that had 
brought the two gunmen here was waiting to - 
follow him. It was headed toward the city, 
and moved off before he could get to his own 
car. Johnny waited until it had vanished 
down the tree-lined road. Then he raced 
around the house to a bluff from which he 
could watch the car, which probably would 
fa off to a side of the road and wait for 


There didn’t seem to be any marker plates 
on it. They were probably, well smeared with 
mud. The car rolled along at a ‘moderate clip, 
then abruptly slowed down and veered 
toward the side of the road. 

Johnny saw the rear door open and some- 
one was hurled out. His heart dropped to his 
shoes. They had doublecrossed him! They 
had killed Val right after she had written 
that note and her body had been in that car 
while they had intimidated him. 

Mumbling savage oaths, Johnny - Wells 
raced down the knoll. His brain was reeling 
when he reached the spot where he had a. 
the body hurled from the car. The gr 
there was high, but he found the body quick- 
ly enough—that of a man. - 

Johnny heaved a great sigh of relief. He 
turned the body over and gave a sharp ex- 
clamation. It was the body of Roy Portis, 
ane he had been shot twice through the 

ea 

Johnny mended if Roy -had hired those 
gunmen, had confided to them all the details 
of whatever grisly business lay behind the 
murder of Lila Heath, and if they had killed 
him to take over. If so, Val was im greater 
danger than ever. 

He searched the body, but feared nothing 
of importance. Then he raced back to the 
bungalow and into the dark room. There he 
found the negative fairly dry and made a 
blow-up enlargement of the frame. The pin- 
hole camera had done a good job. The head 
and shoulders of the gas-mask-wearing crook 
were clear. 

He hurried to his car, fished the three pic- 
tures of Bowman, Portis and Hudkin from a 
hiding place and hastily “did some compari- 
son work. He wondered why he took the 
trouble. For he knew now that the disguised 
crook had worn a shoe like Roy Portis wore 
to throw suspicion on Lila’s husband. — 

But Johnny made the comparison just the 
same. He stowed the pictures away once 
more, got behind the wheel of his car and 
went back to the little town of Shelton. 
There he made two long distance phone 
calls, returned to his hotel and packed 
hastily. : 
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He was checking out when Bert Bowman 
entered. Bowman eyed the suitcase. 

“Checkmate?” he asked. 

Johnny nodded. “I know when to give up. 
T still have a little something to go on, though. 
It probably won't help, but it’s worth trying 
anyhow. You said you wanted to help. Want 
to come along to New York with me?” 

Bowman whistled. “That’s rather short 
notice, but okay. Pick me up in about ten 
minutes.” 

Bowman was ready when Johnny pulled 
up before his house, and they drove back to 
New York. They rehashed the odd circum- 
stances of the case and Johnny told how he 
had seen the killer, only to find he wore a 
gas mask which covered his features excep- 
tionally well. He told of finding the corpse of 
Roy Portis. Bowman agreed that Portis must 

_have been killed by the professional crooks. 

* “Tt strikes me that way too,” Johnny said. 
“That's why I want to pull this one last stunt. 
TI won’t tell you about it. You might discour- 
age me, and it wouldn’t take much to do 
that. If only Val were safe and unharmed, I 
wouldn’t be afraid to sail into the whole 
pack of wolves, but they’ve got me pinned 
to a wall.” : 

When they reached New York, Johnny 
drove downtown. Finally he came to a stop 
in front of the Club Eloise. Here was where 
the whole thing had begun. The radio which 


had attracted his attention, was still blaring * 


away—music this time. 

“Bver been here before?” Johnny asked 
Bowman. 

“Never.” Bowman eyed the place. “Classy 
joint. What's inside?” 

“A nice little gambling business, and a 
man who may help me. He owns the place, 
and we get along okay. Come along.” 


OWMAN followed Johnny to the door, 

and went past him into the club, deserted 
now: Johnny piloted him to the entrance of 
the gambling rooms. Again he stepped back 
and let Bowman precede him. 

The small-town manufacturer walked 
down the narrow corridor until he reached 
the thick glass door. The handle saying 
“PULL” was still there, but Bowman pushed. 
He held the door for Johnny, grinned at him, 
and they walked on. ; 

Suddenly Johnny grabbed Bowman, 
twisted him around and whammed home a 
blow to the stomach. It had all the stored-up 
rage he possessed, and it knocked wind and 
strength out of Bowman. He doubled up, 
grasping at his middle with both hands. 

Johnny hit him again, this time on the 
jaw. Then he clamped one hand around 
Bowman’s throat and pinned him to the wall. 
A quick search revealed a shiny automatic 
in the inside pocket of Bowman’s coat. John- 


ny put its muzzle directly over Bowman’s 
heart. - 

“Okay, you rat!” he said softly. “One 
squawk, and I'll blow your heart out, Re- 
member, I love Valerie Grey. Don’t try to 
deny you’ve been here before. You know 
about that trick door. It sends a signal when 
it’s pulled, and mugs come down to see who 
wants in. You pushed it. An accident, you’d 
say if you could talk. But try to argue your- 
self out of a picture. 

“Yes, I took a picture of you wearing the 
gas mask. A head and shoulders shot. I also 
took a similar picture of you down in the 
well, without the mask. Comparing the two 
pictures gives you away, Bowman. You 
wore Portis’ built-up shoe to try and trick 
me if I managed to get a look. But the pic- 
ture of Portis and Hudkin doesn’t agree with 
the masked man. Your picture does—the 
same ears, forehead, same shoulders and 
hands and neck. You were wearing a wig, 
instead of the hat you wore in the hotel, but 
that didn’t fool me. You met me in the hotel 
lobby to make sure I was carrying out my 
promise. Well, promises don’t go when 
they’re made under duress.” 

Bowman gave a violent upward kick. John- 
ny was ready for that, and brought down the 
gun butt. It struck Bowman squarely on the 
head and he sank to the floor. Johnny 
grabbed him in time to prevent a crashing 
sound, laid him out neatly and hit him once 
more for luck. He pulled down a heavy drape, 
rolled the unconscious Bowman in it and 
carried him to a room off the hall. 

He went upstairs lightly, reached the room 
where Al Fiske ruled his gambling empire, 
and knocked sharply on the door. 

“Open up, Al!” he called. “It’s me—Bow- 
man.” 

The door opened. Johnny plunged through 
it, gun in hand. Al Fiske was alone. He 
started to open a drawer, but thought better 
of it. The way Johnny pointed that automatic 
was convincing. The photographer went _ 
around the desk and took a gun from the 
drawer. He dropped it into his pocket.. 

“Sit down, Al,” he said conversationally. 
aa let you listen while I make a telephone 
ea. ” 


He dialed Police Headquarters, asked for 
his close friend, Sergeant Martin and briefly 
explained what had happened. 

“Send enough men,” he told Martin, “and 
surround the place. Cover the whole block. 
They may have a tunnel exit. .These mugs 
are mixed up in a murder, so shoot to kill 
if they don’t stop. . . Me? I’m okay so far, 
but if I get it, you'll find Al Fiske lying right 
beside me. I'll have killed him.” 

He hung up and looked at Fiske. 

- “Okay, Al, the game is over. So are you 
unless I get cooperation. Bowman is down-. 
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stairs, packaged and ready for delivery to a 
jury that'll send him to the chair for killing 
Lila Heath and a punk named Roy Portis. 
I know how he did both murders, but I’m 
not too sure why. Also, before we go any 
further, you might produce Valerie Grey.” 

“Who is she?” Fiske asked. 

“Produce her!” Johnny snapped “and the 
;gun came up to dead center. 
- Fiske recognized the light gleaming in 
Johnny’s eyes. He picked up the telephone. 

“Tell Fat to bring the girl up here. No- 
‘body else is to come with him. You guys stay 
put no matter what happens, understand? 
We took on more than we can handle, and 
there’s going to be trouble. No fireworks. 
‘It’s hopeless. Tell Fat to hurry.” 
~ Johnny walked over beside the door and 
lined himself up against it. When the door 
opened, the pudgy crook entered. He held 
‘Val by one wrist. Johnny tapped Pudgy on 
the shoulder. 

“Next time we met, you were going to use 
me as a target. Remember?” 


UDGE let out a yelp and dropped Val’s 
wrist. 

Johnny deftly passed Val his gun, and she 
covered Fiske. Johnny winked at her, ducked 
a wide swing from Pudge and closed in to 
pummel the man mercilessly. It felt good to 
send home those driving blows. The punk 
had had his hands on Val, and that was 
enough for Johnny Wells. Pudge could fight, 
but he didn’t know that Johnny had once 
-been a contender for a championship. 

In less than three minutes, Pudge sank to 
the floor whimpering. Johnny grasped him 
‘by the hair and tilted his head back. He 
'slugged the man hard on the jaw, searched 
him, and added another gun to his growing 
arsenal. 

Then he held Val tightly. 

“They didn’t hurt me,” she said. “Qh, 
Johnny, I drew that picture with some nail 
polish remover I had in my bag. I knew it 
would show under infra-red. They were 
holding me in the old mill, but as soon as-the 
note was finished, they took me to Bowman’s 
house. Then to this place. On the way they— 
they shot a man and threw his body out of 

e car.” 

“I know,” Johnny said. “I know all about it 
and, believe me, I'm sore. I’m mad enough 
to shoot anybody who bucks me one inch fur- 
ther. How about it, Fiske? Have you decided 
to talk?” 

Fiske shrugged. “Why not? Sooner or 
later a man’s luck runs out. Mine has now. 
I only did this because I was forced into it. 
Bowman owns this joint. He owns a lot of 
places like this and every one is as crooked 
as Nazi propaganda. He’s my boss, and I 
did as I was ordered.” 


THRILLING DETECTIVE 


“Even to holding Alonzo Gregg a year and 
a half ago, eh, Al?” : 

Fiske started to rise. So did Johnny’s gun, 
and the gambler sat down again. He wasn’t 
quite as cool. 

“Bowman took him out of here,” he said. 
“T don’t know what happened, but I suppose 
he was killed.” es 

“Alonzo Gregg?” Val burst out. “Johnny, 
he’s the man you were searching for when we 
heard the broadcast about Lila’s death! How 
on earth are they connected?” 

“By a thread—a litile link of coincidence,” 
Johnny said. “I’m not sure myself. As soon 
as Sergeant Martin arrives, Pll check up.” _, 

Martin and his men burst into the place 
with everything from tommy-guns to tear 
gas. There was no resistance, not even from 
Bowman. He still slept from the effects of 
Johnny’s gun butt. Johnny sat down behind 
Fiske’s desk and used the telephone. He 
was grinning when he finally hung up after 
the third call. 

“Got it!” he gloated. “Everything turned 


* out as I figured. Alonzo Gregg made a hobby 


of investigating gambling joints. He was a 
born gambler himself and hated to be 
cheated. Somehow he got onto the fact that 
the joints. Bowman was running were 
crooked. He was foolish enough to make a 
direct accusation and got himself murdered. 


“Fhen Bowman had a corpse on his hands, 
one that got hotter and hotter as the body 
became colder. Gregg was an important man. 
If his body were found, the police would 
tear the town inside out. But if he just 
dropped from sight, no such investigation 
would be made. 

“The best way to dispose of a corpse is to 
bury it—legally—with pomp and ceremony. 
So Bowman had the body shipped to his town 
and said it was the body of his Uncle Hart- 
land Bowman. But Bowman figured he was 
safe because nobody had heard of Hartland 
for years. Everything went off nicely. He 
buried Gregg and planted a nice tombstone 
over him bearing the name of Hariland 
Bowman in nice big letters. They’re digging 
up that grave now.” 

“But your investigation of Gregg’s dis- 
appearance showed he left the night-club and 
went to his hotel, but vanished in front of it 
somewhere,” Val said doubtfully. 

“TJ know.” Johnny: nodded. “I’ve got a 
pretty good idea though, that when these 
monkeys talk, we’ll find out it was someone 
else, wearing Gregg’s clothes and possibly 
made up to look like him.” 

“Qh!” Val pursed her lips. “I’m beginning 
to see.” 

“Sure,” Johnny said. “Along comes Lila 
then and takes a picture of an old gravestone 
at the cemetery, However, the picture also 
included a nice view of Hartland Bowman’s 
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tombstone. Lila told Bert Bowman it was 
going to be published, and he got the jitters. 
He’d learned Uncle Hartland was still alive 
out West, hale and hearty. He might under- 
take an investigation if he saw a tombstone 
in his family plot with his name on it. Like 
all killers, Bowman had to resort to murder 
again. 

“He did it cleverly, hoping-the Army would 
get the blame. He planted a bomb in Lila’s 
utility case and set it to blow when she was 
flying above the field. The Army does every- 
thing by the split-second, so he was safe in 
timing it. He even included a few chunks of 
ack-ack shell as a convincer that some of the 
boys had accidentally slipped live ammu- 
nition into a gun. 

“He also got scared when he found out we 
were coming to investigate her death. I 
think Fiske had us shadowed, and one of his 
men-overheard us talking about Lila. Any- 
way, Bowman put on a uniform, posed as a 


‘sentry, and blazed away at us. Also he did 


his best to pin the blame onto Portis. I think 
Portis was wise and maybe blackmailing 
Bowman. Portis was capable of that.” 


ALERIE broke in eagerly. “It was why | 
they shot him,” she said. “I heard them 
arguing.” 

“Then that’s cleaned up,” Johnny said. “In- 
cidentally, Bowman’s little factory is engaged 
in-manufacturing crooked gambling equip- 
ment. It was just raided by state troopers. 
Miles Hudkin—remind me to report him to 
the OPA—got mixed up in it all when he 
used Bowman’s old mill without asking per- 
mission. For a while I was pretty certain 
Hudkin was our man... So that’s it. I think 
Lila will sleep better now. Take over, Sarge, 
and ‘don’t be too gentle with Bowman. He’s 
as much a punk as the lowest of Al Fiske’s 
hirelings.” : 

“And what about us?” Val asked as they 
walked out of the gambling house, arm in 
arm. 

“Been doing much eating lately?” Johnny 
asked. 


“Hat?” Val said musingly. “Now where 


Jhave I heard that before? Those men were 


not hospitable enough to furnish food. Hey— 
what are we waiting for? There’s a restaurant 
across the street.” 
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JOHN L. BENTON 


Sergeant Dan Burton of Homicide 
Thinks White Mice Mean Hard 
Luck for him, Until— 


ETECTIVE-SERGEANT Dan Burton, 
[)ccisne smart in tweeds, was striding 

briskly down the seventh floor corridor 
of the Stanley Building, heading for Attor- 
ney John Keene’s office, when he glanced 
down, and halted abruptly. He blinked and 
looked again. He was suddenly feeling un- 
happy. 

“Pink elephants or purple crocodiles,” he 
murmured sadly. “But not white mice.” 

The little mouse that was scampering 
around on the floor was white—there was 
no doubt of that. It watched Burton out of 
tiny pink eyes, with interest. The little rodent 
seemed not to be in the least alarmed by the 
nearness of the lean-faced man who watched 
him. 

“Go away!” ordered Burton, shifting the 
topcoat he carried over his left arm. “Some 
people think black cats are hard luck, but 
with me it’s white mice.” 

The mouse decided he liked the man. He 
moved closer, and the sergeant watched with 
horror out of all proportion to the cause of 
it. But of course the white mouse didn’t 
know that although Burton was one of the 
toughest detectives at Headquarters, mice 
and rats gave him the creeps. 

“No, we won't be friends,” he was an-= 
nouncing firmly, when from down the hall 
came a shrill feminine scream. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening and most 
of the offices along the corridor were locked 
and dark. Burton forgot all about the mouse 
as a stout, gray-haired cleaning woman, 
screaming at the top of her lungs, backed 
out of one office that was lighted. 

He hurried to her. She saw him, but stood 
as if paralyzed, looking at him, the fright in 
her face plain. 

“J just turned on the lights and there he 


. 
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John Keene was 
slumped over 
his desk 





= gone to sleep.” 
__dead—dead!” 


1 she burst out. “Lyin’ there across his 
with a drink in his hand like he had 
His voice rose. “But he’s 


a 


“Just keep cool, » Burton said soothingly. 


“Pll take care of everything. I'm from Head- 


quart -a detective.” 

“A detective, praise be!” chattered the 
woman. “Then it’s lucky Molly O’Toole is 
this night. It is not the likes of me that 


~ would be alone with a corpse, that I would 


not.” 
Dan Burton paid no further attention to 


_her as he stepped into the reception, room of 


John Keene’s offices. No one was in sight, 


_so the detective-sergeant walked to the open 


door of the private office beyond. As he en- 
tered Molly O’Toole followed, but stopped 
in the doorway. 


JOHN KEENE was seated at-his desk. He 
had slumped forward so that his head was 
vesting on one arm. It looked as if he had 


.passed out from too much to drink, except 


that he was too still for that, 

“Nearly frightened me to death, it did,” 
Molly O’Toole quavered. “I cleaned the outer 
office and then came in here and turned on 
the light—and there he was, just like you 
see him now! I shook him, thinking it was 
sleeping he was—and it was then I saw he 
was dead!” 

Burton thought of babbling brooks, and 
decided he liked the sound of rushing water 
much better than he did the sound of Molly 
O’Toole’s voice. It could hardly be consid- 
ered musical, but-it did seem to go on and on. 

“He’s dead, all right,” Burton said grimly 
as he examined the man at the desk. “Looks 
like he took poison.” 

“Oh, so it’s suicide, is it?” exclaimed Mrs. 
O’Toole. “And him such a nice man and so 
polite and all. Shure and you never can tell 
about them quiet kind. Just like I was telling 
my daughter when she was running around 
with that actor feller. Really soft-spoken 
he was, and you know what?” 

“What?” Burton asked automatically as he 


- picked up the phone and dialed Homicide. 


“Eddie turned out to be a fine lad and 
married my daughter,” Molly O’Toole said 
triumphantly. “Happy as the day is long, 
they are—just a pair of love bir 

“Hello—Homicide?” said Burton over the 
wire. “Give me Inspector Clark . This 
is Dan Burton, Inspector .. I’m at the 


Stanley Building. Room Seven-fourteen. . 


Send the Squad up . . . There’s been a mur- 
der os re. A lawyer named John Keene . 
Sure, I 
looked at the cleaning woman. 

“Murder it is now, and a moment ago you _ 
said it was suicide!” ex Molly | 


‘ll be here waiting.” He hung up and _ 
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O'Toole. “Like I always say, you can never 


trust a men to tell the truth.” 

“You said it was suicide, I didn’t,” Burton 
said firmly. He looked at her intently. “Do 
you like white mice?” 

“White mice?” repeated Mrs. O’Toole, and. 
gaped at him. 

“T saw one in the corridor just before you 
screamed,” Burton told her. “It seemed right 
friendly. If we had hung around together 
much longer it probably would have sug- 
gested we go out and have a drink.” 

“TJ—I’ve got to finish my cleanin’,”’ Molly 
O’Toole said nervously, backing away. “T’ll* 
be down the hall if you need me for any- 


. thing. ” 


Judging by the speed of her departure she 
obviously considered Burton crazy and a 
man to be given a wide berth. But Burton 
did not smile as he watched her go. He was 
thinking of John Keene, who had been one 
of his close friends. Keene. had suggested 
that the sergeant drop around to his office 
and pick him up and.they would do the town 
together, since Burton was off duty tonight. 

But now Keene was dead—and Detective- 
sergeant Burton was grimly determined to 
find his killer. But as he stared at the corpse 
he did wonder for a minute what had hap- 
pened to the little white mouse. Where had 
it come from? Could it have been with who- 
ever had been here with Keene earlier in 
the evening? The attorney had told Burton 
over the phone to meet him here because 
he had to stay late in order to talk to a client. 

“Empty glass in his hand that might have 
contained poison,” muttered Burton as he 
studied the murdered man. “And the clean- 
ing woman found Keene here when she 
turned on the lights. He wouldn’t have 
turned out the lights if he was going-to com- 
mit suicide. He’d have wanted to make sure 
what he was drinking.” 

Moving closer, Burton stared at a small 
hole in the back of the attorney’s coat. It 
looked as if it had been made by a small 
caliber bullet—probably a .22. So Keene had 
been shot, not poisoned. 
~ “T-beg your pardon,” a cool voice said from 
the doorway. “Is Mr. Keene ill?” 

A stout bald-headed man, a stranger to 
the sergeant, was standing in the doorway. 
He was in his shirt sleeves and there was a 
faint streak on the collar of his white shirt. 

“Who are you?” Burton demanded, 

“My name’s Ned Franklin,” said the stout 
man. “I have an office down the hall. Is 
there something wrong with Keene?” 

“He’s dead,” Burton said shortly. “Mur- 
dered! I’m Detective-sergeant Burton, and 
I’m waiting for the Homicide Squad. What’s 
your business, Mr. Franklin?” 

“Why, I run a theatrical booking agency,” 
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said Franklin. “I used to be an actor. myself, 
but decided an agency was more productive.” 


_ He frowned heavily as he gazed at the corpse. - 


“This is bad business. Keene was a friend 
of mine. I often dropped in to chat with him 
for a few minutes when we were both here 
working late.” . 


“Did you happen to hear what might have 


been a shot tonight?” Burton asked. “Prob- 
ably from a small-caliber gun?” 
“A shot?” repeated Franklin. “Why yes, 


I heard a sound like that, but I just thought 
it was a car backfiring down in the street. 
You mean that Keene was shot?” 

“That’s right,” Burton nodded. He was 
beginning to wonder if the Homicide Squad 
was arriving by slow freight. “But why was 
he killed? I’d like to know the motive for 
the murder.” 

“T heard Mr. Keene quarreling with some- 
one—a client I took it to be,” Franklin said 
oe mae “Their voices were plenty 
oud,” 


URTON picked up a pad that was lying 

on the desk. He hadn’t paid any atten- 
tion to it before. Now he saw that on it a 
conversation had been written down. One 
person had written: 


It looks like I will be able to adjust your 
claim for you without any trouble. 


Then in another handwriting: 


That’s fine. I'm very grateful. When will © 
we be sure of it? 


‘T’ll be in my office if you want me, Ser- 
geant,” Franklin said. “The sight of poor 
Keene makes me a little sick, it does.” 

“All right, Franklin,” said Burton, without 
looking up from the pad. “I may want to 
talk to you again later. You better not leave 
the building.” 

He found a memo on the attorney’s desk 
calendar, It read: 


Appointment with David Stark at 8:30 
P.M. Can be reached at California 7- 019 
after six, 


Burton picked up the phone and dialed the 
number. A woman answered. 

‘Yd like to speak to- Mr. Stark please,” 
he said, and in a moment, “Oh, I see... 
Well, will you ask him to come to John 
Keene’s office right away, please? It is most 
important. Thank you.” Burton hung up. 

The Homicide Squad arrived and the de- 
tective-sergeant told them what had hap- 
pened. They went to work taking pictures 


of the corpse as they waited for an assistant - 


medical examiner to arrive. Within half an 


esamt 


hour the assistant mr. had examined, a: 
dead man and declared that Keene had: been ~ 
killed by a bullet that had entered his back 
and lodged in his heart. The glass he had 
nett in-his hand contained bicarbonate. 6f~- 
soda. 

David Stark arrived as the mz. gave his 
information. He was a meek-looking little 
middle-aged man who appeared tco fright- 
ened even to talk. He identified himself by — 
handing Burton a card with his name and 
a few details about himself printed on it. 


“Say, Sarge,” one of the Homicide men 
said, “maybe you'd be interested to know 
Headquarters has information that there’s a 
man in this building who is suspected of 
working a blackmail racket. He runs a the- 
atrical agency. Man named Franklin. A lot 
of people call him Soda Franklin, they say.” 

“Soda!” exclaimed Burton, as his glance 
went to the glass that had been in the hand 
of the corpse. “That’s it! Keene was trying 
to tell us that Franklin was his killer! Keene: 


“ must have grabbed up that glass of bicarb 


as he was dying, hoping it would tell us 
something—that we would get the Soda nick- 
name from that. Pretty far-fetched, but it 
was all he could do to point to his murderer.” 


“Some of you men go get Franklin and 
bring him here,” ordered:-the officer in charge 
of the Homicide men. “Make it snappy.’ 

As two men went out into the hall, the 
stout, gray-haired cleaning woman burst 
into the office, much excited. She pointed 
accusingly at David Stark. 

“It’s this little man that I was after seein’ 
comin’ into this office not more: than twenty 
minutes before I come in here to clean!” 
cried Mrs. O’Toole. “That it was now! It’s 
him it was, and talkin’ loud to Mr. Keene 
like he was mad about somethin’.” 

The little white mouse crawled out of a 
pocket of Burton’s topcoat. It ran across the 
floor to Mrs. O’Toole. She saw it, but paid. 
no attention. The two men who had been 
sent for “Soda” Franklin rushed into” the 
office. 

“No sign of Franklin!” one of them ex- 
plained. “Looks like he’s skipped.” 

“He’s still here.” Burton shrugged, and his 
eyes bored into Mrs. O'Toole. “I’ve had 
enough of your female impersonation, 
Franklin. You overdid it. Telling us that 
Keene and Stark had a violent quarrel— 
and that you heard loud voices.” 

“Tf ain’t Franklin!” shouted the accused ~ 
“woman.” “And I did hear them quarrel- 
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.“That’s impossible,” . snapped Burton. 


“Stark happens to be deaf and dumb, and his 


interview with Keene was in writing. It’s - 
all here on this pad.” He took one swift step 
and grabbed the gray wig off the bald head 
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of the fake Mrs. O’Toole. “We've got you, 
Franklin. You got into that disguise so you 
could hang around Keene’s office without 
him noticing you and get-a chance to shoot 
him—because he was onto your blackmail 
racket and was going to turn you in. He 
wouldn’t have paid much attention to the 
cleaning woman.” 

“You win,” Franklin said bleakly. He 
glared at the mouse. “I thought you were in 
your cage in my office. You must have got 
out and began running around the hall 
again.” 

‘Tf you had been a woman—the Mrs. 
O’Toole you claimed to be,” said Burton, 
“you would have been frightened when that 


mouse came toward you a few minutes ago. 
You didn’t even pay any attention.” 

A thin, tired woman appeared in the door- 
way. She looked at everyone blankly, as she 
stood there with a mop and pail in her hand. 

“Oh, dear,” she said. “ll never get this 
floor done tonight. And me an hour late 
because somebody phoned me and told me 
my daughter was sick, and she wasn’t at all.” 

“Looks like Soda is a fizzle,” said Burton. 
“There’s your murderer, boys. Take him 
away.” He looked at the white mouse, run- 
ning over his shoe. “Say, you’re kinda cute.” 
He picked up the little rodent. “And you’ve 
been a big help to me. Maybe I'll keep you 
as a pet!” 
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The ten-gauge roared, pres Frank crum- 
pled as though he’d been hit by @ 
giant 


’s club 


An Exciting Gonlots 
Crime Novelet 


CHAPTER I 
Deap Man’s Cuair 


LEFT my car on the narrow dirt road 
and went up a board walk to the steps 
of the Goady farmhouse, A heavy blan- 
ket of fog, cold and damp on my hands and 
face, moved sluggishly around my body as 
though trying to hold me back. It laid a pall 
of silence over everything. The creak of the 
sagging veranda under my feet seemed loud 
enough to be heard in the next county. 
As I faced the screen door with its gray, 





THE DEAD 


crusted paint peeling off in chunks,. the 
warning of the Sheriff of San Angelo came. 
to mind, and his offer to send a deptity~ 
along. I remembered my reply that insur- 
ance investigators don’t need deputies. 

t had been in his office: Now some- 
thing about the Goady place started me won- 
dering just what insurance investigators did 
need. Brains, maybe. 

The Los Angeles office of Western States 
Indemnity had sent me north to investigate 
a claim of accidental death. The policy was 
written to pay double in such an eventuality. 
The insured, one Amos Goady, had been 





Through the Fog, Fearsome Shadows Stalk the 
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By 


REACH FAR R. SPRAGUE HALL 


blown to pieces while dynamiting stumps on 
his farm. Certain aspects of the case sug- 
gested to the officials of Western States that 
there might be something rotten in the coun- 
ty of San Angelo. : 

I opened the screen, gave the door a hard 
application of knuckles and waited. Noth- 
ing happened. The house just sat there hold- 
ing its breath and the fog sifted in eloser to 
find out what was going on. A quick look 
behind me revealed nothing more than the 
dim, familiar shape of my coupé, and be- 
yond, through the shifting milky veil, a 
faded green fringe that was the beginning 


of acres of lima beans. 

I like quiet as much as the next fellow, 
but this was overdoing it. I gave the door 
the heel of my fist and this time it moved a 
couple of inches. It was unlatched. I got a 
whiff of warmer air and the musty smell of 
old furnishings. 

With the warmer air came a sound—a 
steady, unmistakable creak, creak, creak. 
Through the crack I could see across the hall 
and a narrow section of the room beyond. 
Something was moving. It was the rocker of 
a chair, pumping up and down. I gave the 
rocker a thin smile. This was going to be 
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lovely. A deaf Goady to shout at. ; 

A gentle shove widened the aperture so I 
could see better. I could see much better, 
and what I saw froze the smile on my face. 


The fog reached through my coat and count-- 


ed my vertebrae with cold fingers. : 

The whole chair was visible. It was one o 
those Victorian affairs with a walnut frame. 
The seat and tall back were covered with 
shiny black haircloth. At the top of the back 
was a cluster of carved grapes. It was a nice 
chair, if you go for that sort of stuff, and it 
was rocking briskly with that little jerky 
push the foot gives it on the back seat. It 
was a cozy little scene but for one trifling 
detail. The chair was empty! 


FOUND myself crossing the hall. The 

chair was a dozen feet away. It stood near 
a window where the light was good, and 
there were no threads, wires, or other visible 
means of motion. 

In the doorway I stopped and forced my 
attention elsewhere. It was a room of con- 
trasts. The paper had faded to a point where 
its flowers could no longer be identified. 
There was a large oval rug on the floor 
whose colors time also had improved. In 
one corner stood a shiny, expensive-looking 
radio console. In another, an elderly what- 
not supported vases, sea shells, some dried 
cat-tails and a moderné electric clock. The 
ruffled curtains were clean and starched and 
had been mended often. 

Everywhere I looked, the motion of that 
chair was in the tail of my eye and its in- 
fernal creak, creak, creak in my ears. 

Against the wall to my right stood a worn 
tapestry sofa. A girl was sitting there in 
profile to me. It was a nice profile. She had 
pale, taffy-colored hair, done up on her head. 
Her nose had a bit of a tilt and there- were 
freckles on it. I don’t believe she realized 
I was there. . 

Her eyes were fixed on the chair and her 
head moved slightly up and down in time 
with its motion. 

I was still staring at her when I suddenly 
became conscious that something was hap- 
pening to the rocker. It had stopped. Not 
a gradual dying down, but an abrupt stop- 
ping as though the one who sat there had 
planted his feet on the floor and leaned 
forward. The tilt of the chair suggested lean- 
ing forward. Then, very gently, it resumed 
its normal balance. 

The girl turned her face toward me. Her 
eyes were a soft blue-gray and at the mo- 
ment a little wild. She looked at me as 
though nothing that could have appeared 
in the doorway would have surprised her 
much. I didn’t blame her, I was feeling a 
little that way myself. 

She seemed about to speak to me when a 


grip like a bear trap descended on my shoul- 
der and I was spun around. 

“Lookin’ for somebody, mister?” 

Levis and a soiled khaki shirt covered the 
tall lanky frame of the man who held me 
at arm’s length. There was a blue stubble 
on his chin and a shock of straight dark hair 
hung down over his forehead shading the 
narrow-set, watchful eyes. 

“T’m from the Western States Indemnity,” 
I snapped. : 

He took his bony fingers out of my shoul- 
der and managed a grimace that was in- 
tended to be cordial. 

“You bring the money?” * 

I shook my head. 

“Why not?” 

“When the company is satisfied as to the 
complete validity of your claim, a check 
will be mailed to you.” 

His lips were a thin hard line. “Trying to 
beat us out of it, eh?” 

“Not at all. All companies investigate 
claims. After all, twenty thousand isn’t 
exactly hay.” SS 

He considered this for a moment, looking 
at the floor and slowly rubbing the back of 
one ear. Finally he nodded. : 

“All right,” he said sullenly, “start inves- 
tigatin’—but you’re wastin’ everybody’s time. 
Sheriff Dan Coombs knows all about the 
accident. Him and the coroner. And, say— 
you got a card or somethin’?” 

He took, between grimy fingers, the paste- 
board I handed him. 

“Alexander McPhie, Special Investigator,” 
he said. “Humph! I’m Frank Goady.” He 
did not offer to shake hands. : 

a want to talk to your brother, too,” I 
said. ; 

He turned and shouted down the hall. 
There was a muffled answer from somewhere 
in the rear. 

I looked at the girl who had risen and was 
watching our faces anxiously. Frank Goady 
jerked his head in her direction. 

“She’s our half-sister, Emelie,” he- said, 
and grinned. “She’s—” He made a spiral 
motion with his index finger at his temple. 
“Imagines all sorts of stuff. Gettin’ worse 
since Pa got blowed up.” 

“Y’m doing no such thing, Frank,” the girl 
said wearily. “I tell you, Pa’s chair—” 

“Aw, shut up!” 

A heavy step in the hall interrupted the 
two. Joshua Goady was shorter than his 
brother and ran more to fat. He had a round 
face and a pair of quick little eyes that re- 
minded you of a smart pig. The eyes were 
giving me a brief and amused going over. 

“What yuh got here, Frank?” he asked. 
“Fuller brush man?” 

No one smiled. 

“Name’s McPhie,” Frank said gloomily. 





_ “From the insurance company.” 

“Boy, oh boy! What did he bring the 
mazuma in—twenties?” 
~“Mazuma, my foot! He’s here to investi- 
gate us.” 

“Oh!” Joshua’s little eyes were specula- 
tive. “Oh—sure.” y 


HERE was an awkward silence as the 
# three stood staring at-me. “Can we sit 
down somewhere?” I finally said. 

“Yep, right here,” Frank replied. “Try 
Pa’s old rocker. It’s right comfortable.” 

As I moved casually toward the chair, I 
found Emelie’s wide gray-blue eyes fixed 
on mine. The negative motion of her head 
was slight. 

“No, thanks,” I said. “This one will suit 
me better.” 

The brothers sat on the sofa -and Emelie 
took a straight-backed chair in the corner. 
She folded her work-reddened hands quietly 
‘in the lap of her print dress. Frank sat stiffly 
erect, watching me with wary, suspicious 
eyes. Joshua lolled back, crossed and re- 
ears his legs and would not look at me 
at all. 

“On the morning of January tenth,” I 
said, “the insured, one Amos Goady, was 
blasting stumps on the section of your farm 
ealled north hill. Is that correct?” 

Frank nodded. 

“He was alone at the time?” 

The brothers looked at each other, then 
Frank nodded again. I consulted the paper 
spread out on my knee. 

“Upon hearing an unusually loud detona- 
tion, you two men went to investigate. You 
found a hole in the ground and a few frag- 
ments of your father’s body and clothing 
seattered around. A nearly full box of dyna- 
mite had exploded.” 

“Yep, that’s right,” Frank said. 

Emelie’s face was drained of color. 
was looking at her hands. 

“Were you present at the time, Miss 
Goady?” 

Emelie cleared her throat and said in al- 
most a whisper: 

“No, I was over at the Stevens’ place.” 

“One of your neighbors?” 
~“Yeah,” Joshua cut in. “She goes over 
almost every day to find out what old man 
Stevens has heard from Jim. She’s kinda 
sweet on Jim Stevens.” 

Joshua slapped the side of his foot for 
emphasis. He was wearing a new pair of 
huaraches, a Mexican shoe woven from strips 
of leather. : 

Emelie’s chin went up. “Jim is in the 
South Pacific,” she said: “With the Marines.” 

“Sure,” Joshua grinned, “and when the 
Japs get through with him he won’t be much 
good to you. I'll bet by now they’ve—” 


She 
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He made a gesture across his throat. “Eh, 
Frank?” : z 

Frank Goady looked at his step-sister, 
then back at me. His thin lips twisted into 
a sadistic smile. 

“Not necessarily,” he said. “They probably 
chased him into the ocean and he never 
could swim good. Any more questions, Mr. 
McPhie?” 

Emelie’s eyes were filling and I felt my 
face getting red. If there was any evidence 
of patricide lying around that the Sheriff had 
overlooked, finding it would be a pleasure. 

“Not now,” I said gruffly, “but I want to 
go over the spot where the explosion oc- 
curred.” 

“Emelie'll take you.” Frank was on his 
feet. “Me and Josh have got to get the cul- 
tivator goin’.” 

“Must be a job for the two of you to work 
this farm,” I said. 

“Help’s mighty scarce.” 

“Sure is,” Joshua put in. “We had a Mex- 
ican a while back but he left us. He—” 

Frank gave his brother a little shove. “Get 
going, Josh. We wasted enough time already. 
How about the generator on the Fordson?” 

“T rewound the coils and put in new 
brushes. She’s as good as new.” 

So Joshua was an electrician. This gave 
me material for some new speculations. I 
watched the brothers go down the hall and 
was doing some thinking when the girl 
touched my arm shyly. 

“Tll get my sweater,” she said. “It’s cold 
outside.” 


CHAPTER H 
A Human Hanp 


E WALKED over plowed ground, 
Emelie and I, between seem- 
ingly endless rows of lima bean 
bushes. It-was a hushed, gray 
world, with only the intermin- 
able green rows visible a few 
feet in any direction. I was 
ruining a good pair of shoes on 
the hard caked clods. 

Presently, high above the fog, came the 
mighty drone of invisible motors. 

“What are planes doing around here?” I 
asked. 

“There’s an Army training field about five 
miles east,” Emelie said, over her shoulder. 
“Jim tried to get into that, but he didn’t have 
quite enough schoolin’.” 

“Your step-brothers don’t seem to like 
Jim very well,” I observed. 

She did not answer right away. We went 
on another dozen yards and then she stopped 
and faced me. 

“They don’t like anything I like.” she said 
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abruptly. “Pa didn’t either, for that matter. 
Jim thrashed Josh and Frank once when 
they stole and drunk up the money Ma left 
me when she died. They say, when they 
get the insurance money, they’re going to 
have me locked up in some kind of an in- 
stitution because they think Im crazy. It’s 
on account of Pa’s chair. You don’t think 
I’m erazy, do you?” . : 

The eyes that looked anxiously into mine 
were clear and sane. 

“Of course not,” I said. “But why didn’t 
you want me to sit in your father’s rocker?” 

A flush of embarrassment crept up from 
her white throat. 

“This will sound silly,” she said. “But Pa 
loved that chair. He used to sit there rock- 
ing all evening, sometimes. I like to think 
that his spirit still does. You won’t believe 
this, but I have seen the chair rocking by 
itself. It was rocking today, just before you 
came in. I shouldn’t have ever told my step- 
brothers about it.” With a sad little smile she 
turned and went on again. : 

A few hundred feet beyond where the 
lima bushes ended, the ground began to rise 
gradually. There were uprooted stumps of 
trees scattered around. The girl stopped be- 
side a shallow depression. 

“Tt happened here,” she said quietly. “It 
has been mostly filled in, so there’s really 
nothing to see.” 

She was right about that. I looked around 
as cheerfully as a general looks over a lost 
battlefield. There was heavy breathing be- 
hind us, and a large mongrel dog lumbered 


up. 
vcWhy, Scratch!” Emelie said. “Did you 
follow us all the way out here?” 

Scratch came over, sniffed me amiably and 
wagged his tail. I stroked his mottled brown 
and white coat. 

“Scratch is a good gopher dog,” Emelie 
said. “Always diggin’ around.” 

Girl and dog both watched me as I began 
te examine the ground closely in ever 
widening circles around the depression. The 
soil had been prepared for planting. There 
were no weeds, only the brown, upturned 
earth. It was a back-breaking job and ap- 
parently getting me nowhere. At one place, 
a dozen yards away, I did pick up something 
which I put away in an envelope. 

“We may as well be starting back, Miss 
Goady,” I said at last. “I’ve seen all I need 
_ to for my report.” 

I knew she was wondering what I had 
found on the ground, but she did not ask 
me. When we reached the rows of limas 
again I said: 

“Your brothers had a Mexican helping 
them. When did he leave?” 

“About a week ago. Why?” 
“That was around the time the accident 


occurred,” I said. “He might be useful as a 
witness. Any idea where he went?” 

Emelie shook her head. “Migratory work- 
ers don’t leave forwarding addresses.” 

“Maybe not. But, speaking of Mexicans, 
where did Joshua get those new huaraches 
he’s wearing?” : 

“From  Silverstein’s in San Angelo,” 
Emelie told me. “He said so, anyway. What 
are you driving at, Mr. McPhie?” 

I shrugged. “I just like to get the whole 
picture,” I said. 

The fog had been lifting as we walked. 
The sun, touching the horizon now, saluted 
the dying day with a sword of yellow light. 
It bathed everything with the bright un- 
reality of a stage setting. 

As we neared the house, I saw the Goadys 
working the cultivator a quarter of a mile 
away. That was just where I wanted them. 

On the front steps the girl turned and 
faced me. 

“I want to thank you,” I began, “for hik- 
ing all the way out there.” 


HERE was a strange look in the wide, 
blue-gray eyes. Absently she brushed 
back a strand of taffy-colored hair. 

“Is there anything wrong?” I said sharply. 

“There is lots wrong.” Her voice was tense, 
strained. “Lots more than you can imagine. 
There’s something evil, something unnatural 
going on. -I know Pa’s footsteps as well as I 
know my own and sometimes late at night 
I hear them going through the house, slow 
and steady. I’m scared, mister!” 

She was scared. Her hand clutched my 
coat lapel. 

“And yesterday”—she closed her eyes and 
shuddered—“yesterday near his chair I 
found a torn piece of his old denim work- 
shirt, the one he was wearing that day, all 
covered with brown, crusted stains.” 

“Take it easy,” I said gently, and put my 
hand over the one holding my lapel. 

“Tm sorry to bother you like this,” she 
said, “but you seemed like someone I could 
talk to. I can’t tell my step-brothers. They 
just look at each other and nod.” 

“Did you show them the piece of shirt?” 

“T tried to. I mean, when I saw what it 
was, I dropped it on the floor and ran out 
to get them. When we came back it was 
gone. Oh, I wish Jim was here!” 

I managed a confident smile and gave her 
hand a final pat. 

“Quit worrying,” I said, with a lot more 
assurance than I felt. “Before I leave your 
troubles will be over. And I don’t mean in 
an asylum, either.” 

She gave me a pathetic little smile. 

“Now,” I said, “tell me where Joshua’s 
workshop is.” 

“I can tell you, but it won’t do you any 
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good. It’s in the Saline and locked up ase 
Nobody ever goes down there but him, and 
= Frank.” 

‘Ts 

“Pye nae to start supper now,” 
quickly. 

I followed her in and when I heard the 
sound of pots and pans out in back, I crossed 
the entry hall. Pa’s rocker was behaving 
itself. There was a phone on the wall and 
the operator got me Silverstein’s. It took a 
little time to get the word “huarache” over 
to Mr. Silverstein without raising my voice. 
At last he informed me that he never carried 
any such things, and that was that. 

I cradled the receiver and listened. Emelie 
was still busy in the kitchen. I went. into 
the parlor and stood beside Pa’s rocker. The 
sunlight that slanted in through the window 
had changed from yellow to gamboge. The 
Goady cultivator was raising dust in the dis- 
tance. For the moment Pa’s chair was all 
mine. 


she said 


I laid it on its back and looked it over 


carefully, especially the rockers. They were 
polished smooth from years of massaging 
the rug. There was not the smallest mark 
to indicate that they had been tampered 
with. The chair seemed normal in every 
respect. 

For minutes I stood staring at it, while 
disquieting thoughts chased each _ other 
through my mind. The old room watched 
me in quiet amusement. The wise bird from 
the city who knew all the answers. 

It was nearly dark when I switched on 
the light, with its home-made shade, that 
hung from a cord in the center of the ceiling. 
I was about to set the chair upright again 
when I noticed something. The tips of the 
rocker were not exactly the same color. One 
had a stained finish like the rest of the chair. 
The other had been painted to match the 
stain finish as nearly as possible. With a 
knife blade I scraped the paint off and found 
what I was looking for. 

Somewhere in the back of the house a 
screen door slammed and the footsteps and 
voices of the brothers could be heard. I set 
the chair upright and as I did I gave it a 
good shake. There was a faint rapping sound. 
I smiled and made sure that the chair stood 
exactly as before. 

When Frank and Joshua came in the parlor 
a little later, I was sitting on the sofa reading 
the paper. 

“Well, Sherlock, how’s the investigatin’?” 
the wit of the Goady family asked. 

His forefinger was hooked through the 
handle of a half-gallon bottle. Frank carried 
some glasses. 

“Tt’s about washed up,” I said. “I'll be 
leaving in the morning. Can you put me up 


for the night?” 


The brothers looked at each other and 
then back at me. Frank’s watchful eyes 
bored into mine. 

“Quit stallin’,’ he said, harshly. “What's 
the verdict?” 

“Well, I’m satisfied, boys.” 

Frank nodded solemnly. “Good!” 

Joshua’s smart little eyes seemed to hold 
some reservations, but he said: 

“Swell! How about a snort or two before 
dinner? And he can stay here tonight, eh, 
Frank?” 

“Sure.” 

We drank the raw grape brandy, a local 
product, out of water glasses. One swallow 
and os think the top of your head is com- 
ing o 


FTER dinner I said I thought I would 
go out on the veranda for a smoke be- 
fore turning in. Nobody offered to keep me 
company, for which I was grateful. I went 
out, leaving the door open but closing the 
screen behind me, and groped around in the 
dark until I found one of the hickory chairs 
I had noticed earlier in the day. 

There was a warm breeze in from the 
desert that brought the smell of sage and 
mesquite. I stretched out my legs and got 
a cigarette burning. It was nice and restful 
out there, the only sound being the distant 
clatter of dinner dishes. Somewhere, miles 
away, a light bobbed along, disappearing for 
seconds to appear later further on. A car on 
the road to San Angelo. 

High above, a plane droned briefly and 
went away. As the silence grew, a choir of 
crickets began tuning up. Then there was 
a rapid pad of feet on the steps and across 
the veranda toward me. In the darkness I 
made out a darker shape which proved to be 
Scratch. He stopped in front of me and 
dropped something at my feet. It fell with 
an unpleasant plop and I thought immedi- 
ately of a gopher. 

I got out my lighter and spun the wheel. 
Flame revealed the genial, panting mask of 
the dog with his red tongue lolling. At my 
feet lay a human hand! 

For seconds my dinner struggled against 
the grape brandy. Whatever its defects as a 
beverage, it stood me in good stead now. 
I held the light closer. It was a brown hand, 
well crusted with soil. I looked at Scratch 
and he wagged his tail, quite pleased with 
himself 


I was sitting there trying to decide what 
to do when I heard Frank’s step in the hall. 
Quickly I doused the light and with clenched 
teeth picked up the hand by one finger and 
tossed it over the rail. It had a cold, dry 
feeling. In a second I was out of the chair 
and over to the door. : 

I heard the rattle of the dog’s claws on 
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the steps as he scampered down them. So 
I wanted to play, did 1? He knew that run- 
and-fetch-it game. Casually I closed the 
screen door behind me. 

“Getting a bit chiHy outside,” I said. 

Chilly, heck! I was cold clear through! 

Frank was coming toward me along the 
hall. He gave a contemptuous grunt in reply, 
a grunt that expressed his opinion of the 
ruggedness of city dwéllers. I turned left 
into the parlor, trying not to hurry. He did 
not follow me in but strolled over to the 
screen door and stood there looking out into 
the darkness. : 

I heard the tap of the dog’s claws on the 
porch now and again something was dropped, 
this time near the door. 

“What you got now?” Frank said to 
Scratch through the screen. 

He stood there a while longer, then slowly 
opened the screen and went out. I heard the 
scratching of a match, a muffled oath, then 
a yelp of surprise and pain from the dog. 
I picked up a magazine and became deeply 
interested. 

Frank did not enter the house for some 
time. When he did, he stood in the doorway 
watching me for a long while. 

“We go to bed kinda early out here, 
mister,” he said softly. 

“Fuh?” I looked up, blinking. “Bed? Oh 
—okay.” 

“Your room’s right at the top of the 
stairs. Emelie fixed it up and your bag’s 
up there.” : 

“Thanks!” I went over to the foot of 
the stairs. “Good night.” 

“Tt used to be Pa’s room,” Frank said. 


CHAPTER III 
Spirit IN THE CHAIR 


LAY in the big brass bed staring 
at the darkness. The .32 Colt 
pistol I carried in my overnight 
bag was missing. The Goadys 
were not taking chances. By the 
faint glow of my wrist-watch it 
was five minutes of nine, but I 
had only heard Emelie’s light 
step on the stairs. 

I had been in bed about an hour, sorting 
and analyzing every creak and groan of the 
old house, when a series of stealthy sounds 
in the direction of the stairs drew my atten- 
tion. They paused before my door, which 
had no key. As my heart began to pound I 
saw the edge of the dim rectangle move 
slightly inward. 

I took that as a cue to breath deeply, 
audibly and regularly. I even managed a 
rather artistic hint of a snore. This went 
on for what seemed a century, then my door 
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closed again as silently as it had opened 
and the creaking receded on the stairs. 

The floor was cold as I got out of bed. I put 
my feet in my shoes and wrapped a blanket 
around me. One window of the room faced 
to the side of the house and the other to the 
rear. It was from this rear window that I 
presently saw a man carrying a Coleman 
lantern start out across the fields. He had 
a shovel over his shoulder. The light went 
swaying off in a direction the opposite of 
which Emelie and I had walked that day. 

Back in bed, I began to doze with a feeling 
of comparative security. In the morning, 
when the Goadys were out of the way, I 
would phone the Sheriff. My job would be 
finished and the Western States Indemnity 
would be saved a lot of dough. They ought 
to vote me a bonus. With this pleasant fan- 
tasy in mind I dropped off to sleep. . .. 

It seemed as though I had hardly closed 
my eyes when I found myself wide awake 
and sitting bolt upright in bed. The room 
was noticeably colder and through the win- 
dows crept a faint gray light. I wondered 
for a moment what had aroused me, and 
then I knew. From below came the steady, 
unmistakable creak, creak, creak of Pa’s 
rocker. : 

Why should it be rocking in the dead of 
night? The thing was pointless, unreason- 
able, and nearly impossible according to the 
way I had things figured out. Maybe I had 
figured wrong. It had happened before. If 
so, the alternative raised the hairs on the 
back of my neck. There is something about 
waking up in the middle of the night that 
makes everything take on its least promising 
aspect. 

I pulled on my trousers and tucked in 
the tails of my pajama coat. My shoes were 
cakes of ice on my feet as I eased through 
the door and started down the stairs, keeping 
close against the wall. Step by step I crept 
down, the sound of the rocker growing ever 
more clear. : 

The stair well was in utter darkness, but 
in the parlor the faint gray of a false dawn 
came through the window beyond the chair. 
I strained my eyes in the dim light and 
finally made out what the chair held. A 
bearded head above a horribly jumbled 
shape that seemed jammed into the chair. 

Back and forth it went with maddening 
regularity, a macabre, grotesque silhouette 
against the gray rectangle of window. The 
shadowy dimness, the cold, my own weari- 
ness and sense of deadly peril, all combined 
to make a terrifying impression on my sleep- 
drugged mind. 

I do not know how many seconds I stood 
stiffly, with my back against the wall, before 
my attention was drawn by a flicker of white 
above me on the stairs. Someone was com- 
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ing diate on the railing side. It was Emelie. 
She did not see me there motionless in the 
dark, for her whole attention was drawn 
toward the parlor, 

She stopped at the foot of the stairs, so 
close I could have reached out and touched 
her. For a brief moment she stood, swaying, 
looking into the parlor. Then, scream after 
scream ripped through the old house. 

I had to stop her. The sound rasped 
against my taunt nerves like a file. Regard- 
less of consequences, my fingers fumbled 
along the wall for the light switch. There 
was a commotion at the head of the stairs 
and simultaneously the lights went on above 
and below. 

Emelie’s screams stopped and she looked 
at me dazedly as though I were a complete 
stranger. My eyes sought the chair in the 
parlor, now clear cut in the light from the 
hall. It was empty. 

“What in thunder’s goin’ on down here?” 

Frank and his brother were padding down 
“the stairs, half-clad. Frank’s eyes were 
bloodshot and both men reeked of brandy. 


T WAS Pa’s spirit!” Emelie moaned. “I 
saw him sittin’ there—sittin’ rockin’ in 
his chair!” 

She hid her face in the crook of her arm 
and began to cry. Her taffy-colored hair was 
done up in pig-tails and that, with the long 
sre nightgown, made her look like a lost 


c 
“She’s loonier’n a barn owl,” Joshua 

growled in disgust. “Next week we're gettin’ 

them medicos out here to examine her.” 

“Yep.” Frank nodded. 

All at once they seemed aware of my 
presence. Both Goady brothers fixed me 
with a baleful glare. 

“What about you?” Frank demanded. “I 
suppose you saw the old man’s spook, too.” 

I opened my mouth to reply, then paused. 
I could sense that the question was not 
simply careless sarcasm. They were waiting 
warily, tensely, for what I was going to say. 

Emelie lifted her tear-stained face and 
Jooked at me, too. The faces of the male 
Goadys would have been something to see 
if I had told them the truth. But the time 
was not yet. 

“IT heard Emelie’s screams and hurried 
down,” I began. 

Joshua’s face was more than ever like an 


angry boar’s. 

“All right, all right—you hurried down! 
Then what?” 

I shrugged. “That’s all. You turned on 
the lights and here we are.” 

“You didn’t see nothin’?” 

“Who are you trying to kid?” I snapped. 
“The chair’s empty, isn’t it?” 

The disappointment in Emelie’s eyes made 


me look away. She believed that I, too, had 
failed her and her eyes began to fill. 

“T did so see Pa’s spirit!” she sobbed. “I 
ain’t crazy!” 

Frank turned on her furiously. 
and quit that blubberin’!” 

His hand closed on her hair. He jerked her 
face up and gave her the back and palm of 
his hand, hard. 

“Take it easy, you!” My throat had tight- 
ened up and the words came out with a rasp. 

Frank let go of her and looked at me: His 
lip curled. 

“Come on, Frank,” Joshua said, tugging at 
his brother’s arm. “Go to bed. . 

It was nine o'clock when I awakened. The 
fog had come in again, making the world 
outside my windows a total blank. I dressed, 
warming myself with the thought that in a 
couple of hours- or less I would fix the 
Goady brothers’ wagon—but good! 

On the shelf in the closet where I had 
hung my clothes, was a cardboard box half 
full of ten-gauge shotgun shells. I closed my 
fist around one of them. It was hard and the 
charge of buckshot gave it a little weight. A 
poor weapon—not as good as a roll of nickels, 
but better than nothing. I put it in my pocket. 

Emelie, with red eyes and averted face, 
gave me my breakfast. She did not want to 

The brothers were nowhere in sight, 
so I asked after them. 

“Out workin’, I guess,’ Emelie said in- 
differently. — 

When I was through, I waited for her to 
elear the table and go back to the kitchen. 
Then I went to the phone in the hall. The 
house was quiet. Somewhere outside, a plane 
was practising acrobatics. Its motor would 
roar as though it were coming down the 
chimney. Then it would throttle down and 
fade away, only to come droning back a 
minute later. 

I got the San Angelo operator and asked 
for the Sheriff’s office. There was a lot of 
buzzing and clicking and finally a muffled 
voice answered. I asked for Sheriff Coombs 
and the voice said he was out for a few min- 
utes, but this was one-of his deputies. 

I told the deputy who I was and where I 
was. I told him to get hold of Coombs at once 
and hightail over here with a warrant for 
the Goady brothers. I said I would prefer 
charges of murder and had full evidence to 
back it up. The deputy’s voice went up three 
tones as he said he would take care of it. 
We hung up. 

While I was talking, I had a feeling that 
something was not quite right, but I could 
not put my finger on it at the moment. After 
I placed the receiver on the hook, the truth 
suddenly caught me between the eyes like 
a pitched ball. It had the same stunning 
effect and my Sess impulse was to bolt ihe 


“Shut up 
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house like the devil was on my heels. 

I realized, then, that while I had been talk- 
ing over the phone I had heard the plane 
above the house giving off its varied sounds 
and that I had also heard the identical sounds 
over the receiver. I had not talked to San 
Angelo at all after my initial request had 
been given the operator. Someone in the 
house had cut in on the line, switched off 
the outside call and pretended to be the 
deputy. By this time the Goadys would 
have both exits covered, 


STEP in the hall made me jump. It was 
Emelie, all dressed up in light blue 
slacks with a jacket to match. 

“Going out, Miss Goady?” I asked. 

“Over to Jim Steven’s place,” she said 
coldly. “What’s it to you?” 

“Took, Emelie,” I began urgently, “I saw 
your—well, your pa’s spirit last night just 
as you did, but I couldn’t tell your step- 
brothers just then. It would have been 
dangerous for both of us.” : 

“T don’t see why.” Her head was still high 
but she sounded interested. 

“Of course yeu don’t, and there isn’t time 
to explain now. You’ve got to trust me and 
everything will work out.” As I talked I 
was scribbling in my note-book. ‘“Here”— 
I tore out the sheet and handed it to her— 
“have Jim’s father phone the Sheriff the 
minute you get there. Give this to him and 
no one else. Will you do that—and hurry?” 

She read the words I had written and her 
face paled and drew into tight lines. 

“Is this true, really?” she whispered. 

I nodded. 

“Yes, yes, Pll hurry!” 

She closed the front door behind her and 
I heard her heels tapping across the veranda 
and down the steps. Good girl! 


CHAPTER IV 
TEN-GAUGE FURY 


OING through the house, I went 

out the back door. The fog 
reached for my face with its 
cold, clammy fingers. 

The outside entrance to the 
cellar was about six feet below 
ground level and reached by 
half a dozen rather steep steps. 
Frank Goady sat on the top 
step watching the kitchen door. 
He wore a scuffed leather jacket and held a 
double-barreled shotgun across his knees. 

He got slowly to his feet and moved toward 
me with a bleak face. The mists that swirled 
about him were no colder than his eyes. 

“You, was pretty slick, Mr. Investigator,” 

he said, “but not slick enough.” 





“That was just what I was going to say 
to you, Goady,” I replied. = 

“So, you think you got somethin’ on us?” 

“While we are’ waiting for the Sheriff, I 
will give you a rough idea,” I said care- 
lessly. = 
“Go ahead, but stay right where you are.” 
He shifted the shotgun suggestively. 

“What made me really suspicious was the 
fact that there was so little left of the body 
after the so-called accident. Dynamite does 
not act that way, especially the low grade 
you use for blasting stumps. You need a 
more powerful explosive to blow a man eom- 
pletely to fragments. . 

“You killed your itinerant Mexican hand 


_ because he was without relatives or friends 


in this country who might check on him. 
You dressed him in your father’s clothing 
and arranged the explosion. Most of the 
remains you buried on another part of the 
farm, leaving only unidentifiable bits for the 
coroner to find. It was a mistake for Joshua 
to keep the poor fellow’s huaraches. I also 
found some strands of straight black hair 
that you overlooked. How’m I doing?” 

“Right smart,” Frank admitted gruffly. He 
took a match from his pocket and began 
chewing the end thoughtfully. : 

“What really cinched matters,” I con- 
tinued, “was when Scratch dropped.a little 
souvenir at my feet last night. He fetched 
it back for you and got a kick in the ribs for 
his trouble. Later, one of you boys went out 
to switch the burial place. I didn’t envy him 
his job. I know the direction, though, so the 
Sheriff won't have much trouble in finding 
ite 

“What's this about the Sheriff?” Joshua 
said as he came around the corner of the 
house. “You ain’t aimin’ to set the law on 
us, Mr. McPhie?” He winked broadly at his 
brother. “We’re just a couple of poor coun- 
try boys trying to get along.” : 

Frank spat out a piece of match and 
grinned. “He’s been telling me all about it, 
Josh. Pretty good, too,’ 

“Your father’s been hiding out in the cel- 
lar,” I went on. “He couldn’t sleep well last 
night. Maybe he had things on his mind— 
things like murder. Anyway, he got lone- 
some for his rocker. He had to come up and 
sit and rock a while. You weren’t counting 
oe were you? Emelie saw him, and so 

id I. 

“Your step-sister wasn’t in on the scheme 
because you knew she’d never stand for it. 
So you tried to drive her crazy with your 
nasty little tricks, hoping to have her con- 
fined so you wouldn’t have to share any of 
the insurance money you thought you would 
get. After that it would have been easy 
enough to smuggle the old man out of the 
state in a trailer.” 
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_ No actor ever had a more attentive audi- 
ence. They stood like fog-shrouded statues 
‘and Joshua was no longer smiling. 

“That rocking chair gag,” I concluded, 
“almost had me going, It held up fine until 
I found the metal rod in the front of one 
recker. I suppose Joshua gets the credit 
for that one. An electro-magnet, under the 
flooring, operated from the cellar, made it 
rock like the devil himself was sitting there. 
‘Have I covered the ground?” 

‘Frank Goady shifted the match to the 
other side of his face. “So well,” he said dry- 
ly, “it plumb looks like we are going to have 
to have another accident.” 

“That won’t buy you anything, boys. The 
Sheriff will be along any minute and he’d 
better find me all in one piece.” 

The brothers.exchanged grins, so I went 
on. 

-— “And l’m not counting on that phone call 


this morning, either. I know it never got’ 


outside of this house. Emelie was nice enough 
- to take a message to Mr. Stevens, so you 
may as well relax.” 
Frank’s jaw sagged. The match hung for 
a moment on his lip and then fell unheeded. 
He turned suddenly to his brother. 
“Josh, is he lying? Has Emelie gone?” 


OSHUA’S round face was placid. He 

seemed to be enjoying himself, but he did 
not look at his brother. His little smart pig 
eyes were fixed on my face. 

“Not far, Frank, not far. I heard ’em 
talkin’ in the house when I came around the 
front. I couldn’t hear what they said, so I 
kinda inquired of Emelie when she came out. 
She wouldn’t say much but I got this note.” 
He produced a-slip of paper. “Had to twist 
her arm some to get that.” 

“What did you do with her?” Frank said. 

“Tied up in this feller’s car.” Joshua 
handed my note to his brother. “What kind 
of accident you fixin’ for him to have?” 

The fog was getting noticeably colder. It 
seemed to be inside of me now. 
~ “A huntin’ accident,” Frank explained ju- 
dicially. “You see, Mr. McPhie has gone out 
lookin’ for cottontails with Pa’s old ten- 
gauge. He’s walkin’ along through the brush, 
carryin’ the gun by the barrel, when a twig 
catches on the trigger. B-A-A-M! Too bad 
—poor feller should have known better. 
Then we get the Sheriff over pronto. And 
the coroner. Like it, Josh?” 

“It’s perfect! Sort of thing you’d expect 
a feller from the city to do.” 

“All right. Go get Pa’s gun and some 
shells and we’Jl take him up beyond the 
north pasture. There won’t be any witnesses 
in this fog, either. Just like the morning 
we blew up the Mexican.” 

We stood waiting for Joshua to return. 


The palms of my hands were sweaty and I 
had a numb feeling -of unreality. Frank 
stood, watchful and well out of reach, with 
the double-barreled gun cocked and ready. 

Too soon came the erunch of Joshua’s 


‘boots. “If you’re sure it ain’t loaded,” Frank 


said, “let him carry it up there. I want his 
fingerprints on it.” 

Joshua held the gun out to me. 

“Go to the devil!” I said. 5 

Joshua looked at Frank and Frank 
shrugged. “I can blast him right here and put 
the prints on afterward.” 

I extended a shaky hand. “Ill take it,” — 
I said. 

I could hardly recognize my voice. A man 
will do anything to extend life, if only for 
a few minutes. 

Wordlessly we tramped through the. fog. 
Across the lush green of the pasture and 
into the dry waste of mesquite and manza- 
nita. The brothers’ footsteps were close be- 
hind me, and I went on like the last man in 
a dead world with death close on his heels. 
High above, training planes droned again but 
I hardly heard them. 

My hands were so cold I put the gun un- 
der my arm and thrust them in my coat 
pockets. My right hand closed over some- 
thing hard and round. The ten-gauge buck- 
shot shell from Pa’s closet! A sudden des- 
perate hope shook me out of the stupor of 
fear into which I had fallen. If only it wasn’t 
too late! I took my right hand from my 
pocket with the shell in my fist. 

“This is far enough,” Frank’s voice rang 
out harshly. 

I stopped. The gun was in my left hand, 
held in front of me and my right thumb 
groped for the lever that would break the 
gun open for loading. 

“Turn around!” Frank ordered. 

Again terror gripped me, I could never 
load it facing them and get away with it. 
Slowly I turned. Then, from above, came a 
roaring rush of sound. A training plane was 
pulling out of a practise dive. For a second 
it seemed it was coming down on us, a sud- 
den gray shape swooping over our heads. 

We all ducked, the Goadys with angry 
faces turned upward. I jammed in the shell 
and snapped the breech shut. With the 
sound of the motors in their ears they never 
heard it. 

“That fool will kill somebody!” Frank 
snarled. His eyes came down from the skies 
to me. “Well, Mr. Investigator, this is it!” 

The double-barreled gun was raising slow- 
ly toward his shoulder. 

“Put that down and fast!” My words came 
out in an almost hysterical scream. I held the 
ten-gauge at hip level. 

“He’s so scared he’s gone loco,’ Joshua 
said, almost in awe. 
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“Yeah,” Frank replied. His gun was al- 
most to his shoulder now. 

I braced myself and the ten-gauge roared 
in my hands, jumping like a live thing. There 
was flame and a roll of smoke through which 
I saw Frank crumple as though he had been 
hit by a giant’s club. One barrel ef his gun 
went off in the air and the gun clattered to 
the ground between us. 


R a moment Joshua wavered, goggle- 

eyed, staring at me in utter disbelief. 
Then he dived for Frank’s gun. I stepped 
forward and thrust the butt of the ten- 
gauge out and let him smash his face against 
it. One of his hands, clawing, closed over 
the stock on the ground. Down came the 
ten-gauge on his fingers, hard. 

I picked up Frank’s gun and_ prodded 
Joshua with the barrel. “Get up,” I said. 
“Tm taking you in to town.” 

He got slowly to his feet, holding his 
crushed hand away from his body. For a 


moment he stood there, wiping the blood: 


from his lips and looking down at Frank, 
then he staggered away into the fog. 

There was a strange car in the yard when 
we got back. Two figures emerged from the 
whirling mists to meet us. The first was a 
squat, heavy-set man wearing a battered 
Stetson. An equally battered star was pinned 
to his gray flannel shirt. 

“Hi, McPhie!” said the Sheriff of San 
Angelo. He caught sight of Joshua’s bloody 
face and looked neither surprised nor dis- 
pleased. “What in tarnation’s goin’ on?” he 
asked mildly. 

The second figure was a big, husky kid 
wearing the field green of the Marine Corps. 
He was leaning. on a cane and there were 
some bits of color across the left breast of 
his tunic. “Where’s Emelie?” he said. 

“How’d you happen along, Sheriff?” I 
asked, joining the quiz and getting ready my 
answer to the sixty-four-dollar question 
that was coming. 

“Why, Jim Stevens just got home on a fur- 


lough and as he was hankerin’ to see Emelie 
right away, I ran him over.” 

“Where’s Emelie?” said Jim Stevens pa- 
tiently. 

I ignored the question as there seemed 
to be more important matters on hand at the 
moment. 

“Sheriff, you’d better take Goady in and 
get him patched up. I’ve got a murder charge 
all sewed up against him. Frank’s dead—his 
body’s up youder.” I gave Coombs a quick 
outline of the facts. 

“Where’s Emelie?!” There was something 
in Steven’s voice that indicated I was about 
to get the cane over my head. RS 

“She’s tied up in my car, out in front. 
Wait a minute!” I backed away hastily. “I 
didn’t put her there!” 

He made surprisingly good time around 
the corner of the house. 

The Sheriff was leading Joshua to the car 
when my eye caught something moving by 
the cellar steps. A skinny old man with a 
tobacco-stained beard was walking uncer- 
tainly toward us.. His’ watery eyes were 
squinting through the fog. 

“It’s Amos Goady!” bellowed Dan Coombs. 

A look of childish terror crossed the old 
man’s face. He turned and ran awkwardly 
back to the steps leading down to the cellar 
door. At the top he seemed to trip, for his 
as flailed wildly and he went down head- 

rst. 

I reached him first. His head had struck 
the brick retaining wall and was twisted un- 
der him at a sickening angle. I turned him 
over carefully, but there was nothing any- 
body could do for him now. 

Swearing softly, I climbed the steps. After 
all my work, Western States was still out 
twenty grand. 

Coombs was at the top holding.on to the 
bracelet he had put on Joshua’s wrist. 

“Ts he dead?” he asked. 

I nodded. “Looks like Emelie and Jim 
are going to have a nice stake to set up 
housekeeping with,” I said. 
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“Cash and Carry” 
Without Painful Backache 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache 
quickly, once they discover that the real cause 
of their trouble may be tired kidneys, 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood, ~ 
They help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits 
Poisonous matter to remain in your blood, it 
may cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, 
leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up 


nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. Frequent or scanty pas- 
sages with smarting and burning sometimes 


= shows there is something wrong with your kid- 


neys or bladder. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s 
Pills, used successfully by millions for over 40 
years. They give happy relief and will help the 
15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poisonous 
waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills, ( adv.) 
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Before Raffner could get his wrist 
in firing position, Mac let him have 
a right hook to the jaw 
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-ONA STEEP SIDE STREET 
By C. S. MONTANYE 


Detective McClain of Homicide does a neat bit of sleuthing 
when he pursues a gang of ruthless homicidal smugglers! 


Department, got out of the prowl car 
that had brought him up to Washing- 
ton Heights. It was raining; a thin, melan- 
choly drizzle. McClain hated rain. He hated 
having to get out of bed at six in the morning. 
Most of all he hated people who went and 
got themselves murdered at such unorthodox 
hours. There should be a law against it. 
Mac turned up the collar of his coat and 
scowled as he crossed the pavement to the 
areaway of the empty private house. It was 
on the corner of a steep street. Below, the 


B> DAVE McCLAIN of the Homicide 


Drive, and the Hudson beyond, were desolate 
and chilly in the gray light of early morning. 
A cop kept back a group of five or six 
curious spectators craning their necks to see 
what was in the areaway. Mac, shifting his 
cigar from one corner of his mouth to the 
other, nodded to the medical examiner and 
the two plainclothes men who stood with 
their hands in their pockets, looking bored. 
“Shot through the back of the head, the 
M.E. said. “Probably with a thirty-eight. Dead 
about an hour.” He snapped his bag shut. 
Mac looked at the stiff. An ordinary chap 


q 
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in a wet brown suit. Black shoes, blue shirt 
and striped tie. Man about twenty-eight or 
so. Sandy hair and a lumpy kind of face. 
Mac glanced at the death wound, then took 
a drag on his cigar. 

“Get his prints when you take him down 
to the morgue,” he grunted. He squinted up 
at the house. “What’s the story?” 

Wheeler, one of the plainclothes men, told 
him that a passer-by, happened to give the 
areaway a gander, saw the body and report- 
ed to the first cop he could find. There were 
no identifying papers on the body, nothing 
to give a clue as to who he was. 

Mac snapped the brim of his felt hat to 
get rid of some of the rain. 

“Shot and dumped here.” His scowl deep- 
ened. “He looks kind of familiar. I've seen 
him before—somewhere. Get the wagon and 
give him a ride downtown. I’m going in next 
door.” : 

Slouching out of the areaway, the detective 
went up some brown stone steps and rang 
the bell of the adjoining house, Neat -cur- 
tains were behind spotless windows. He rang 
twice before the door opened and a little 
old lady with the whitest hair and the bluest 
eyes Mac had ever seen smiled up at him. 

“McClain, Headquarters.” He took off his 
hat—something he seldom did. “Mind if I 
come in? I’d like to ask you a few ques- 
tions.” 

“Certainly,” the little woman said. “Come 
right in.” 

Mac looked at his cigar. It was only half 
smoked. He shrugged as he tossed it away, 
carefully wiped his feet on a mat-and walked 
into the’ house. 

The aromatic smell of coffee made Mac 
sniff. The little old lady opened the parlor 
door and ushered him in. Mac looked dubi- 
ously at the furniture and shook his head. 

“Guess I'd better keep on my feet, ma’am. 
I’m pretty. wet.” 

“So you are. And you'll probably catch 
your death of cold. You’d better take that 
coat off and sit down over there. Tl light 
the gas logs. I just know you'll enjoy a cup 
of coffee.” 

“Well,” Mac said and grinned, “I’ve never 
been known to refuse one.” 

“You make yourself comfortable and I'll 
be right back.” 

She put a match to the gas logs and bus- 
tled out. Mac heard her talking with some- 
one outside. 

“What is it, Mother?” 

“A gentleman who says he’s from Head- 
quarters. He wants to ask us some ques- 
tions. He’s awfully wet and I think he 
should have a cup of good hot coffee.” 

“Tl get it.” 

“No, you go in and talk to him, Pa. Pll 
only be a minute.” 


Portieres rustled and in came a rotund 
little man with apple-red cheeks, eyes that 
twinkled, and something McClain hadn’t seert 
around for a long time. The man featured a 
snowy white beard. 

“My name is Loring, Oscar Loring. You 
were talking to Mother—my wife. Is some- 
thing the matter?” : 

He held out a pudgy, soft hand. Mac shook 
it and shrugged. Somehow the Lorings re- 
minded him of New England boiled dinners, 
apple pie and cider, hayrides and quiet green” 
pastures. They certainly didn’t belong on a 
steep side street in Washington Heights. 

Mrs. Loring came in with a steaming cup 
of his favorite brew. Mac took it gratefully 
and then éxplained his mission. - 

“Murder?” the little old lady exclaimed. 
“How terrible! And right next door! Dear, 
dear, what is the world coming to?” 

“T thought maybe you folks might have 


heard something,’ McClain hinted. “Car 
stopping, men talking—” 
Oscar Loring shook his head. “Not a 


sound, sir. You see, our bedroom is in the 
rear, on the top floor. Besides,” he smiled 
over at his wife, “we’re rather heavy sleep- 
ers, Mother and I, Takes a lot to disturb 
us 


Mae put on his coat. “Thanks for the 
mocha. Sorry to have bothered you.” 

“You didn’t.” Mrs. Loring beamed again. 
“We’re sorry we couldn’t help you.” 


AC hopped the prowl car and went back 
downtown. 

A short time later Whéeler came in with 
the fingerprint report. 

“Guess you had something when you said 
he looked familiar, Mac. Party by the name 
of Jed Connors. Ex-con. Six years in Sing 
Sing. Little matter of grand larceny. Con- 
nors swung the derrick on that Fifth Ave- 
nue diamond drag. Remember?” 

“Yeah.” McClain automatically reached in 
his upper vest pocket for a cigar. “You mean 
the deal Mickey Raffner was in on?” 

Wheeler nodded. “This Connors used to 
be Raffner’s right hand man.” 

“That’s right,” Mac said thoughtfully, fum- 
bling for a match. 

Wheeler went out and McLain sat down 
at his desk. He shoved his long legs out 
before him, puffed lazily on the cigar. As 
the department’s number one weed killer, 
Mac’s daily batting average for cigars led 
the nicotine league. He always said he 
couldn’t think if he didn’t have a stogie to 
chew on. : 

He thought about Mickey Raffner. Raffner 
had done his bit, too, for the Fifth Avenue 
hoist. But Raffnmer had reformed. The past 
couple of years Mickey had been around 
town, though out of circulation so far as his 
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former cronies and usual haunts were con- 

‘eerned. In fact, Mac remembered, someone 
had told him that Raffner was holding down 
a job behind the newspaper-cigar counter 
in one of the Broadway hotels. 

From where he sat, the Connors kill looked 
like a misfit to the big detectives. One of 
those things that didn’t mean too much. One 
rat had bumped another rat. So what? Prob- 
‘ably a settle-up on an old grudge or some- 
thing. Just another one of those things. 

_- Mae yawned. Six o'clock in the morning, 
piling out of the hay. It wasn’t human. Par- 
ticularly after he had turned in at two that 
morning. He had been playing gin rummy 
in the squad room and his knuckles were 
sore from knocking. He thought of the Lor- 
ings’ coffee and sighed. His favorite diner 
would have to do better in the future if they 
expected his patronage. 

One of the Headquarters cops opened the 
door and stuck his head in. 

“Busy, Mac? There’s a fellow here who 

_knows something about the Washington 
Heights smear. Want to talk to him?” 

The man who came in wore a taxi hackie’s 
cap. He was about five feet two, looked 
metropolitan, smart. McClain got up and 
shut the office door. 

“What’s yours, buddy?” 

“My name’s Heller, Herb Heller. I drive 
for the Blue Cab outfit, I had a funny one 
this morning. It’s stuck in my mind ever 
since.” 

“Have a chair.” The detective pushed one 
over with his foot. “Unload.” 

“Tt was about ten after five.” Heller rubbed 
his chin. “I had a call at One Hundred and 
Fiftieth and Broadway. After I dropped my 
fare I cruised a few streets. Then I hit for 
the Drive, through a west-bound street.” 

“What’s unusual about that?” Mac yawned 
again. 

“Near a private house on a corner, a party 
hailed me, He hopped in—fast. Told me to 
take him to an address on Ninety-first Street, 
near Columbus, I let him off there. Rooming 
house.” 

Mac began to register more interest. 

“You picked this party up near the house 
where the stiff was found in the areaway? 
Is that what you’re trying to tell me?” 

“Right. I just read about it in the paper 
and thought I ought to tell somebody. On 
account,” Heller added, “of something else 
_happening.” 

McClain frowned over at him. He flicked 
the ash from his cigar. 

“Yeah? What else?” 

“My ark was tailed down to Ninety-first 
Street. I didn’t say nothing to my passenger, 
but a black coupe followed us all the way.” 

“Thi you'd know the man you rode 
down?” McClain asked. 


“Sure. I had a good look at him when he 
put on the light to pay the meter, He didn’t 
out because it was raining. I’d know 


“Then, let’s take a roll up to Ninety-first 
and see what we can pick up. Got your cab 
handy?” 

“Right at the curb,” 


HE rooming house, Mac saw, was typical 

of its kind. A furrier occupied the base- 
ment. The first floor was given over to a 
hemstitching and initialing shop. McClain 
went in, Heller following. He asked informa- 
tion and in a few minutes the landlady ap- 
peared, 

A buxom woman, faded and worn, Mac 
imagined that in her youthful days she 
might have carried a spear in some burlesque 
troupe. He gave her straw-colored hair an 
interested glance. 

“Police business, lady,” he said. “This man 
will give you a description. Ef it fits any of 
your roomers let me know. Okay, Heller. 
Spin it out.” 

The taxi driver supplied an exact descrip- 
tion of his early morning fare. Before he had 
finished the woman nodded. 

“That’s Mr. Robinson. Seeond floor rear. 
But I’m sure he ain’t the type to be in trou- 
ble. He works up on the Heights—he’s a 
clerk in an all-night drugstore. He’s in now, 
if you want to see him.” 

Mac told Heller to go back to his cab 
and wait. He lit a fresh cigar and followed 


the landlady up the stairs. With every step 


she wheezed like a broken accordion. 

“Funny thing—you asking about Mr. Rob- 
inson,” the woman was saying. “Just a little 
while after he came in another detective 
stopped here wanting to see him. He didn’t 
stay long.” 

“Yeah?” Mac frowned. 

The woman stopped before the last door 
on ‘the right. 

“Wir. Robinson,” she called, knocking on 
the door. “Somebody to see you, Mr. Robin- 
son.” 

There was no answer. McClain brushed by 
the woman and tried the door.’ It was un- 
locked. He opened it, walked in and came 
to a quick stop. 

Half across the bed, still fully dressed, 
Heller’s passenger lay in a pool of blood. 
But he wasn’t dead. His eyes were half open 
and he was trying to say something. Mac 
was over in a stride. 

“Claws—’ 

The man repeated the one word again, 
slowly, gasping it out almost inaudibly. Mc- 
Clain swung around to the landlady. She 
had had an oblique view of her roomer 
over Mac’s shoulder and was backing away 
quickly, her none-too-clean apron crushed 
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to her-trembling mouth, : 

“Where’s your telephone?” McClain asked 
abruptly. ... : 

At ten to five that afternoon Dave Mc- 
Clain was in the office of Captain Fred 
Mullin, head of Homicide. 

“Robinson passed his checks in at the Gen- 
eral Hospital twenty minutes ago,” Mullin 
said. 

“Any statement?” Mac wanted to know. 

“He was unconscious from the time they 
took him out of the rooming house until he 
went skyward. What have you got on the 
Connors thing?” 

“Not a heck of a lot,” Mac admitted. “I’m 
checking on Raffner. There’s just a chance 
he might know something. These prison 
birds flock around together. And you know 
what the jewelry grift is to-day, diamonds 
being as scarce as porterhouse and bring- 
ing top prices. I figure that maybe Raffner 
and Connors were back at the grind again.” 

Mullin’s pale, humorless eyes fastened 
coldly on McClain. . 

“No facts. Just a hunch, in other words?” 

“In other words—yes.” 

Mullin’s smile was ironic. “You're all 

_* hopped up with cigar poisoning, Mac. Your 

~~ mind’s in a fog. Go out and get some fresh 
air—and come back with something con- 
crete that'll stand up. Such as,” Mullin sug- 
gested, “the party who bumped the slug into 
Jed Connor’s topknot—and the one who 
sapped Robinson into a better world.” 

“T’ll do that, Chief.” 

McClain got up, stretched and reached for 
his hat, It had dried since the morning’s 
rain, but there was a a roguish curl to the 
brim that no amount of smoothing out could 
do away with. McClain put it on and steered 
his big feet toward the door. 

The word the unfortunate Robinson had 
gasped, stuck like a burr in the big detec- 
tive’s thoughts. Claws? What did it mean, 
what was its significance? Though he southd- 
ed incoherent,-Mac had a pretty good idea 
Robinson’s mind was rational when he 
choked the word out. Robinson was trying to 
give him a clue, give him the tip-off. . . Well, 
that was one for the book. 

The air had become a lot colder after the 
rain. Mac stopped at the diner, a couple of 
streets up Lafayette. His cup of coffee tasted 
like old box tops and chicory. He suddenly 
recalled the Lorings’ spic and span parlor, 
the agreeable warmth of the gas logs and 
the smooth, gratifying flavor of the coffee the 
little old lady had brought him. 

The lids went down over Mac’s eyes. His 
fingers drummed nervously on the greasy 
counter. Deep in thought, he sat without 
moving until the counterman loomed up in 
front of him. 

“Looks like rain, Mac.” 


“Yeah. And tastes like it.” McClain pushed 
his cup aside and dropped a dime down on 
the counter. ‘Sometime, when you think of 
it, try making it out of coffee.” 

Taking the subway as far as Times Square, 
McClain walked one block and turned east 
away from the swirling neons, the crowds 
and the confusion of traffic. That brought 
him to the Hotel Rosemont. Entering the 
lobby, he sat down in a corner and looked 
around with some curiosity. Finally his wan- 
dering gaze focused on the newspaper-cigar 
counter and the man in charge. 

Mickey Raffner hadn’t changed much. Tall, 
thin, saturnine, the former guest of the State 
had a natty appearance. As Raffner knew 
him, MeClain was careful to be unobserved. 
He didn’t want the man to know he was 
watching him. 


IF TEEN or twenty minutes passed before 

Mac got a break. Then a round-shoul- 
dered youth in a camel’s hair coat came in 
from the street. He wore a green felt hat 
slanted over his thin face. For decoration, 
a cigarette was in one corner of his mouth, 
a bright red muffler around his neck. He 
carried a folded newspaper under his arm 
and headed for the cigar counter. 

McClain raised a Barrymore eyebrow. 
The party in the green hat was Tod Sterling, 
but unlike his name, this lad was pure alloy. 

Around the main boulevard Sterling had 
a reputation for being a crook’s errand boy. 
A small-time grifter who played for pennies, 
he had been arrested several times but dis- 
charged for lack of evidence. McClain knew 
Tod Sterling from a couple of cases he had 
handled. The man was a rat, a punk. 

Sterling rested an elbow on the cigar 
counter. Raffner let him dangle there for a 
couple of minutes. Then he walked over to 
him. Sterling slipped the newspaper in his 
pocket and said something, the - cigarette 
bobbing in his mouth as he spoke. 

Raffner bent over and evidently opened a 
closet into the counter. He came up with a 
cigar box. 

Raffner didn’t open the box and to Mc- 
Clain that was the tip-off. Instead, Raffner 
got a piece of paper and wrapped it up. Ster- 
ling didn’t bother to produce any money, He 
put the box under his arm, lingered for a 
little more gab and then walked off. 

When Sterling went out of the Rosemont, 
Mac had already chartered a taxi, to use if 
necessary, and was waiting. Sterling turned 
toward Sixth Avenue. 

“Drift along after me,” Mae told his 
hackie. “Ill peg this lug on foot.” 

Sterling crossed the street and walked 
into a parking lot. That was all McClain 
wanted. The big detective climbed into his 
taxi, : 


Ws 
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“Park here until he comes out. Then stay 


~ with him.” 


It wasn’t long before Sterling, driving a 


black coupe, rolled out to the street. With a 


grunt of satisfaction Mac reached for a fresh 
cigar and settled back on the worn uphol- 
stery. From here on in it was strictly his 
driver’s job. 

The coupe threaded through side streets, 
crossed Longacre and continued on to the 
ramp entrance that led to the river-front 
express highway. Mac’s taxi chugged along 
in its wake, the driver taking his bearings 
from the coupe’s tail-light. There must have 
been a loose connection because, Mac saw 
the light winking at them like a sly, evil 
eye. 

There wasn’t much traffic when the high- 
way merged with Riverside Drive at 72nd 
Street. If Tod Sterling figured he had a 
shadow on him he gave no evidence of the 
fact. He kept going in a straight line at 
the same speed. After awhile Mac saw where 
he was. He nodded, not greatly surprised 
to find himself on the same steep side street 
where, that morning in the rain, he had 
given Samuel Stiff a gander in the areaway. 

Sterling parked the coupe on Broadway 
and went down the street as far as the de- 
serted house on the corner below. McClain 
scribbled something on the back of an en- 
velope and handed it to his driver—with 
instructions. Then he dropped off and, in 
the gloom beyond the street lights, watched 
Sterling duck into the areaway of the empty 
house. 

The basement’s iron-grille gate was shut. 
But it didn’t need a Houdini to open it. Mac 
slipped a hand through one of the squares 
in the grille, drew the lock back and let the 
gate swing in. He-had good luck with the 
half-wood-half-glass door under the stoop, 
too. Sterling had pushed it shut after him, 
but the latch hadn’t caught. 


Mac crossed the threshold and melted into 


darkness’ so thick it could have been cut 
with blunt scissors. The musty smell of 
long desertion was no Channel No. 5 to his 
nostrils. He listened until he heard faint 
footsteps upstairs. 

Following on, his fingers brushing a plas- 
ter wall to guide him, Mac came to the 
stairs. 

He stopped at the head of them. Not a 
dozen yards away he was in time to see a 
door open, admitting a yellow gush of light. 
The door closed, voices sounded on the other 
side of it. Again Mac used the raised brow, 
lifting his big, flat feet until he was on tip- 
toe. Like a ballet dancer he steered his bro- 
gans toward the door. The voice were dying 
away on the other side of it. Smiling a little, 
McClain wound his fingers around the knob 
and—pulled. 


On well-oiled hinges, the door opened so 
quickly and easily it almost threw him off 
balance. He blinked like an owl with eyes 
full of sunshine, as he stared into the same 


_ spic and span parlor where the gas logs had 


given out their agreeable heat that morning. 
The same setting where he had gargled the 
welcome java! 

Mac stepped into the room, closing the door 
noiselessly behind him. He was giving his 
surroundings a second and more complete 
gander when, to the right of him, Tod 
Sterling’s disagreeable voice spoke quietly. 

“All right, copper! Stop where you are 
and start pointing at the ceiling—with both 
hands!” 


BUSINESSLIKE automatic, with its 

working end beaded on McClain, got im- 
mediate service. Mac reached. Sterling 
came around and took his police gun from 
its leather holster. He shoved it in the 
pocket of his camel’s hair coat and grinned 
crookedly. 

“Sit down, copper.” 

Mac took the same end of the sofa he sat 
in that morning. é 

“Graduated?” he asked matter-of-factly. 
“Real important now. Hold people up and 
everything.” 

The door opened and Oscar Loring came 
in. The apple-cheeked man with the white 
waterfall beard let his twinkling eyes play 
over McClain. 

“What a coincidence,” he said, almost jo- 
vially. “The same gentleman who stopped 
in this morning. And Mother doesn’t have 
the percolator on now.” 

“Keep him covered.” Sterling handed Lor- 
ing the automatic. “I’ve got to telephone. 
Blast him if he makes a move. I know this 
monkey. He’s one of Mullin’s gang. His name 
is McClain and he’s dynamite.” 

Loring made a clucking sound with his 
pursed lips. 

; Sst dear. Dynamite? Sounds dread- 
‘u ae 

“T’ll buzz Mickey,” Sterling said and left 
the room hurriedly. 

Mac looked at the benevolent little man 
facing him. 

“Bad business, Mr. Loring. Maybe you’ve 
heard—the law always wins. Chuck that 
shooter’ away and I'll see that they go easy 
on you.” 

Oscar Loring chuckled. “A nice sense of 
humor, young man. ‘Chuck the gun away’? 
Don’t be ridiculous—in a very short time 
we'll be using it on you.” 

Mac nodded. “A double-header. Connors 
this morning and me tonight. A perfect score. 
What did Jed do—try to cross you up?” 

“Poor, foolish Jed.” Loring sighed. “He 
thought he could get away with his own 
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ideas. Such a stupid boy!” 
He was about to add something else when 
the door opened and Sterling came back. 
“Mickey’s on his way. He says to wait 
until he gets here.” 


Loring returned the automatic to Ster- ~ 


ling. The latter was out of the camel’s hair 
coat now, but stuck to the green hat. His 
eyes, blank and expressionless like all of his 
“stripe, evaded McClain’s direct glance. 

“How much does he know, Oscar? I heard 
you two talking.” 

“T know enough to put you on sparks,” 
Mac drawled, taking a cigar from his vest- 
pocket humidor. “Mind if I smoke? Don’t 
say you don’t care if I burn. That privilege 
is reserved for you—on a murder rap!” 

“Oh, you're entirely incorrect,” Oscar Lor- 
ing cut in briskly. “Tod didn’t shoot Jed. I 
did that.” 

He smiled reassuringly at Sterling, rub- 
bing his pudgy hands gently together. Mc- 
Clain stared. A case for a straight jacket 
and a laughing academy, he decided. ; 

“Close your yap!” Sterling rasped. “Don’t 
be telling this dick anything!” 

McClain leaned comfortably back, crossing 
one leg over the other. He puffed the cigar 
into a glowing tip and shifted it from one 
side of his mouth to the other. 

“Same old racket—stolen jewels. Dia- 
monds, probably. The market’s high on them. 
I suppose Loring breaks them up, re-cuts 
and re-sets them. Mickey Raffner’s the re- 
ceiver at his counter in the Rosemont. Dove- 
tails nicely. And Loring bumped Connors— 
when Jed got greedy or something.” 

The little man with the rosy cheeks gave 
Mac an admiring glance. 

“Dear, dear. He’s a regular Sherlock 
Holmes, isn’t he, Tod? The way he figures 
things out, it’s remarkable.” 

“Wait a minute.” McClain straightened. 
Sterling’s gun hand moved an inch forward. 
“Robinson, through for the night and going 
home, must have seen you boys easing Con- 
nors out into the areaway of the house next 
door. He must have got a close-up view be- 
fore he ducked—grabbing a cab. Raffner 
must have followed him down to his boarding 
house. Raffner put the finishing touches on 
him there.” 

“Amazing!” the little man murmured. 

“Connors’ body wasn’t supposed to have 
remained permanently in the areaway,” Mac 
said, as if to himself. “It was to be trans- 
ferred to the black coupe and dumped some- 
where, But Robinson, getting a preview of 


the act, spoiled it. And then, before Raffmer - 


could come back and play undertaker, a 
nosey passerby had lamped the corpse. Tt 
fits right down to the last word Robinson 
managed to deliver when I found him in his 
room.” 


ORING’S twinkling eyes moved from 

-oe back to the big detective on the 
so 

“Indeed? And what word was that?” 

“‘Claws’.” Mac grinned faintly. “Funny, I 
couldn’t figure it—white beard and all—at— 
first. The whiskers must have stuck in Rob- 
inson’s mind, together with the merry eyes 
and the apple cheeks. Not to mention the 
pot under your belt, pal. Robinson was try- 
ing to say ‘Santa Claus’!” 

“Once,” Loring admitted, “I took a de- 
partment store position at holiday time to 
play Kris Kringle. The children adored me 
and I will always remember—” 

“Quiet!” Sterling interrupted. “Car’s stop- 
ping! Take a peek, Oscar.” 

“Mickey,” Loring told him, parting 
crisp curtains cautiously, “Mother,” he Sed 
from the doorway, “Would it be too much 
trouble to let Mickey in?” 

Mac tensed himself as Raffner came into 
the room. The former convict was heavier 
caliber than Sterling. Raffner had brains, 
was plenty tough. And Raffner knew that 
when he tangled with the law he had to act 
fast and make it good. 

“Dave McClain.” Raffner’s forehead cor- 
rugated into thought wrinkles. “I don’t like 
it. 

“What’s the odds?” Sterling spoke care- 
lessly. “Put a slug in him and drop him in — 
the river.’ 

The plump Loring massaged his double 
chins with his pink fingers. 

“T think that’s an excellent suggestion,” 
he said happily. “If we took him down in 
the basement next door, Mother wouldn’t 
hear the shot. It’s ridiculous, of course, but 
she, can’t stand the sound of a gun going 
oO. 

“No, wait!” Rafiner pulled his neck into 
his collar. “If this dick knows enough to 
edge in here, he might have a throwback to 
the Department. He’s not a dope. If he moved 
in there’s a big chance that he’s passed the 
word.” 

“Sent it—special delivery—on the back of 
an envelope by a taxi driver,” Mac informed 
them. “I told him to phone it in to headquar- 
ters for me.” He looked from one to the 
other. “They ought to be around any min- 
ute now.” = 

“Okay!” Raffner ripped it out. “Knock 
him off and let’s get the heck out in a 
hurry!” 

“T took the precaution of asking Mother 
to pack the three valises,” Loring said. “Tl 
see if she’s ready. You know women,” he 
added, over his shoulder, as he streaked for 
the door. 

“One shot—through the heart!” Raffner 
husked, as the door closed behind Loring. 

McClain came to life as if touched with 
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a live wire. He saw the automatic in Tod 
Sterling’s hand slide up to cardiac range. 
Before Sterling could squeeze the trigger, 
Mac was up and off the sofa like a flash 
of light. 

He ducked left, spinning around as the au- 
tomatic roared. The slug came so close it 
burned through the sleeve of Mac’s coat, 
Rafiner was tugging for his own artillery as 
a oversized fist crashed into Sterling’s 
‘ace. 

The big dick felt muscle and cartilage 
bend under the impact of the blow. Sterling 
let go of his rod and collided with Raffner. 
The backward stumble spoiled Rafiner’s 
aim. Before he could get his pistol wrist in 
firing position again, Mac let him have a 
right hook to the jaw that jolted the ex-con’s 
bridgework. 

Whimpering, Sterling, meanwhile, was 
feeling around the floor for the automatic 
he had dropped. Mac slammed his pave- 
ment-worn shoe into Sterling’s stomach and 
waded up to finish Mickey Rafiner. : 

There was nothing McClain liked more 
than a bare knuckle brawl. The police gym 
kept him at the peak of physical perfection. 
He had all the assets necessary for the prize 
or wrestling ring—plus the hot-headed im- 
petuosity of good old Erin, handed down 
through generations of shilalah-swinging an- 
cestors. 

Mac grabbed Raffner, hauled him to him 
and was about to curtain-sock him when 
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he saw the door open and Loring came in. 
In the .white bearded man’s hand was a 
Luger, large and formidable. 

MeClain did the only thing possible. He 
used Raffner as a shield while he twisted 
the man’s snub-nosed gat out of his hand. 
The chill of its cold steel in Mac’s fingers 
felt like money from home. He did some 
fancy snap-shooting, angling two shots from 
around his shield’s right arm. 

Either one would have sufficed. 

The first bullet caught Loring a couple of 
inches above the wrist. The second thudded 
into the little man’s shoulder. With a scream 
of pain Loring lost interest in the proceed- 
ings while, from the hall, through the echoes 
of the twin shots, the woman who had made 
McClain think of New England boiled din- 
ners and quiet, pastoral scenes, looked in. 

“Pa! Pa, what’s happened?” 

But Mac didn’t pay any attention to her 
apprehensive query. Out on the steep street 
his quick ears heard the familiar whine of 
a police prowl car’s siren. 

Mullin and reinforcements from Head- 
quarters! 

Mac dropped down on the sofa, blowing 
on his knuckles. He switched his gaze from 
the twitching Sterling on the floor to the cow- 
ering Raffner, and then up at the little old 
lady on the threshold. 

“Let the cops in, Mother,” he requested. 
“And then be a dear, and put on a big pot of 
coffee for all of us. I need it!” 


Johnny Castle tackles the mystery surrounding the sudden death of 
Big Mike Cardigan, gambling mogul, in 
iT COMES UP MURDER 


By C. S. MONTANYE 
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Swiftly, Marian dialed the operater to call the police 


LEAD FOR THE EDITOR 
By SAM MERWIN, Jr. 


A keen-witted secretary helps to solve a mystery! 


ARIAN sat patiently by her type- 

writer just in front of Tod Whelton’s 

desk while he belabored his man- 
aging editor over the telephone. She had 
learned to be patient with Tod, though her 
long forbearance was drawing close to the 
snapping point. 

“What kind of a managing editor are you, 
McBride?” the editor of the New World 
News shouted into the phone. “Here we 
have a major public enemy holed-up in this 
city for over a month, and you can only dig 
up dog stories and divorces! Do you thirk 
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that’s what I’m paying you a hundred and a 
half a week for—dog stories?” 

He hung onto the phone, tapping the desk- 
top with his fingers, while the harried man 
on the other end of the line in the city room, 
dimly seen through the pebbled glass parti- 
tion, had his say. 

“T know the police haven’t found him,” 
Tod said again, his voice sounding as tired 
as Methuselah’s. “Nobody expects the po- 
lice in this city to find anything. But in a 
town of only sixty thousand people, you 
ought at least to get a line on Gunner Smith’s 
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moll. A hot potato like that can’t be walking 
around here without at least drawing whis- 
tles. She’s a brunette knockout.” 

He slammed the phone down hard in its 
cradle, buried his head in his hands. He 
spoke, as much to himself as to Maran, with- 
out lifting his head. 

“Tt’s enough to drive a man orang” he 
said. “Here we have a cold-blooded mur- 
der and robbery committed in broad day- 
light. Fifteen witnesses saw Gunner Smith 
eome out of Mrs. Parker’s house with the 
loot in his hand. They saw Loretta Mann 
waiting for him at the wheel of the car. And 
all anyone has been able to find in almost 
five weeks is the car. Where in blazes did 
they go to? The earth didn’t swallow them 


“How about checking up in your own 
front yard?” Marian said quietly. 

She nodded toward the automatic pistol 
which rested on Tod Whelton’s desk. Tod 
hefted it, looked at her pityingly. At times 
like this she felt like grabbing him by the 
hair with both hands and sinking her teeth 
in the end of his nose. She loved him that 
much. 

“T almost forgot,” he said, his expression 
becoming stern and very much that of the 
dynamic young editor of the New World 
News. “You’ve got a bawling-out coming to 
you, and you’re going to get it.” 

“T quit,” said Marian, picking up her pock- 
etbook and rising. “You can have the pay- 
master send my check around to the apart- 
ment.” 

“Wait a minute, please, Marian,” said Tod, 
going soft and pleading. “Don’t you go tem- 
peramental on me now. You can’t quit,” 

“Oh, yes I can,” said the girl defiantly. 
‘Tm fed to the teeth with taking your bawl- 
ings-out every time I try to show you a girl 
is making a sucker out of you. Next to your 
apologies when you find out I’m right, I hate 
them worst. And when have I been wrong?” 

“All right, all right,” said the editor gently. 
“But this time you are. Just because you 
found a pistol in Jean Wales’ handbag doesn’t 
make her Loretta Mann. And furthermore, 
you had no right to steal it. Maybe the poor 
kid is in danger of some kind.” 

“Then why hasn’t she a permit?” snapped 
Marian. “And don’t say I’m guessing, I 
checked with Police Headquarters.” 


OD ran thick, but well-shaped fingers 
through his hair. 

“But Loretta Mann is a brunette,” he said. 
*T just can’t see it, that’s all.” 

“Heck, I touch up my hair myself—to look 
young, and beautiful and spirituelle,” said 
the girl. “Now try and forget that you’re 
crazy about the girl and use some sense. 


Didn’t she come to work here the day after 
the robbery? Didn’t you take her on on the 
strength of a hip-wiggle and a couple of roll- 
ing eyes? Did you check up on whatever 
references she gave you?” 

“N—no,” he confessed, “but I didn’t have 
to. The girl’s smart. She’s a topnotch re- 
porter. I couldn’t afford not to take her on 
these days.” 

“Anyway, she’s smarter than you,” Marian 
said unkindly. 

She wasn’t exactly in a charitable mood. 
Tf she’d had the brains of a nanny goat, she 
would have quit when she had the chance. 
She would be fired in a couple of minutes 
anyway, when the next edition came off the 
presses. 

“Besides,” she went on, deciding to go 
whole hog while she was at it, “don’t tell 
me those garters with the diamond clasps 
initialed RNP stand for Jean Wales.” 

“They don’t stand for Loretta Mann 
either,” snapped Tod. He blushed slowly 
but enthusiastically under the girl’s accus- 
ing regard as he realized what a slip he had 
made. 


“But they could stand for Rita Norris 
Parker,” Marian reminded sweetly. “And 
there were a pair of snappers like that listed 
in the loot Gunner Smith stole from the 
Parker home after he murdered Rita.” 

“They stand for Robert -N. Phillips, a 
boy Jean was engaged to!” snapped Tod. 
oe wanted her to wear his initials close to 

er— 

“For two years I’ve had to:sit here and 
see you taken for a ride by every hunk of 
woman who didn’t have a wooden lez,” said 
Marian flatly. “I covered up for you and put 
the pieces together after you fell for a carni- 
val queen, a showgirl with experiences to 
sell—and what experiences!—a school of 
journalism graduate with libel in her soul, 
and a widow trying to put her sons through 
school on the blackmail information she 
could wheedle out of you. But playing sec- 
ond fiddle to a gun moll is too much.” 


“Jean isn’t a gun moll,” Tod stubbornly 
insisted. 


“And I suppose that isn’t a gun,” said 
Marian. She stood up again. “Look at me, 
you goon,” she demanded. “Take a good 


look. What’s the matter with me? I’ve got 
good legs and a better figure than most of 
your zany crushes. I’ve got a good face, even 
if it doesn’t photograph well. I even know 


‘how to cook.” 


“Why, Marian!” said Tod, a new light 
rising in his eyes. “I didn’t know you cared. 
I thought you existed only to stick the needle 
into me. Not, I confess, that I don’t need it 
occasionally, but—” 

At that moment, Tony, the office boy, came 
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in with a half-dozen copies of the city edi- 
tion and slapped them on Tod’s desk. Marian, 
feeling suddenly weak in the knees, sat 
down again and waited for the explosion. 
This was it. 

It didn’t come at once. Tod looked over 
the headline, which said in big block letters: 


MURDERER aT LARGE 


Tod grunted, scanned the rest of the page 
before his eyes came to rest on the fudge-box 
right under the banner head, atop the rest 
of the Gunner Smith story. Marian could see 
the fudge-box before her without closing her 
eyes. It read: 

FLASH! FLASH! FLASH! 
NEW WORLD NEWS LOCATES 
GUNNER SMITH’S HIDE-ouT! 


Two minutes before going to press, it was 


learned on a reliable exclusive tip that the no-. 


torious “Gunner” Smith, wanted for the murder 
of Mrs. Rita Norris Parker of this city, is hiding 
out in the apartment of his traveling companion, 
Loretta Mann, at 1412 West Oak Street in this 
city. Loretta, wearing a disguise, has been walk- 
ing the streets openly as a working girl and hold- 
ing down a i8 tillthings cooled off. Police take 
notice! 


Marian ought to know what it said. She 
had put it into the paper herself, using Tod 
as her authority. At the time, she had be- 
lieved it pretty clever, especially that bit 
about Loretta walking the streets. Now she 
knew only the sinking, horrible fear that 
she might have been wrong. Hf, by any 
chance—and there were plenty of chances, 


about a million of them—that Jean Wales’ 


was not Loretta Mann, Tod might as well 
leave town. He would be in for a million- 
dollar libel suit. 

When no sound came, she risked a glance 
at him. Tod just sat there staring at it. 
When, at last, his eyes did lift to hers and 
read the guilt in them, they didn’t look 
angry. They looked sick. And his voice was 
low. and a little shaky rather than booming, 
as was usual when a rage was indicated. 

“I suppose,” he said almost gently, “I 
ought to thank you for not stating that Lo- 
Tetta’s job was that of a reporter on this 
sheet.” 

Having said that, he became silent, but his 
eyes never left Marian’s face. She wanted to 
scream—finally she did scream. 


“Why don’t you bawl me out and tear the 

joint apart and me with it?” she shouted. 
“J deserve it! Go on, do it, Tod!” — 

“What's the use?” he said, and buried his 
face in his hands. 

Marian suddenly realized she was crying 
there at her desk. She hated herself for be- 
ing a woman, for having to hurt Tod merely 
because he wouldn’t look at her. 


T WAS only a couple of minutes later that 

the door of the office was flung rudely open, 
and a dark, burly man with a pistol in his 
hand started blazing away. His first bullet 
missed Tod’s head by a whisker and went 
through the window behind him, spidering 
the glass. 

“The gun, Tod—Jean’s gun!” yelled Mar- 
ian. Ducking as low as she could, she 
reached for the phone on her desk and dialed 
Operator to call the police. With lead in the 
air, she didn’t even have time to realize 
that her wild guess and story in the paper 
had been right. 

Another bullet caught the lower rim of 
the green lampshade that hung from the 

ceiling, making it swing wildly to and fro 
and vibrate tunefully. — 

Then a pistol went off in her ear, deafen- 
ing her. One, two, three, four, five, six times 
it exploded, and there was no answering 
fusillade. Marian got her eall through and 
looked toward the doorway, where the men- 
ace that had been Gunner Smith lay, a 
crumpled heap. of clothes. A pool of blood 
was forming under his body. Outside in the 
city room, somebody screamed—Jean, or 
Loretta Mann, rather, as she saw what had 
happened. Police were already pouring into 
the office, and she was quickly subdued. 

Only then, trembling, Marian turned to 
look at Tod. He was standing behind his 
desk like an avenging angel, smoking pistol 
in hand. But he was still in one piece. 

“Oh, my!” gasped Marian, and passed out 
colder than a haddock. . 

When she came to, she was lying on the 
couch, and Tod was plying her with the 
brandy that only big-shot politicians usually 
rated. She coughed, tried to sit up, but he 
pushed her back sternly. 

“After what you did to me,” he said, “you 
should be the one to faint, you sissy!” 

But there was a catch in his voice as he 
said it that made Marian glow inside—and 
not because of the brandy. She closed her 
eyes again, carefully. She knew she was go- 
ing to be kissed. 


Next Issue: MALICE IN WONDERLAND, a Swift-Moving Murder 
Mystery Novelet by LAWRENCE DeFOY—and Many Other Stories! 





YOU CAN ALWAYS DUCK 





By G. T. FLEMING-ROBERTS 


A Merciless Killer Is Offered Only One Way To Escape the 
Pointing Finger of Guilt—and He Takes the Road of No Return! 


R. CHARLES RAPP parked his coupé 
in Madison Street, got out, went up 
the short approach walk to his office. 

Visible through the glass of the door was one 
of those cards that read: 


DOCTOR OUT. WILL RETURN AT 


Beneath was a printed clock dial with 
movable hands set at 4:00 p.m. It was now 
2:15. 

Rapp entered quickly, closed the door be- 
hind him. He reached through white mar- 
quisette curtains, kept crisp and _sterile- 
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looking by Alice, his wife, and unhooked 
the eard. He brought around the hands on 
the clock face together, got a firm grip on 
them, then worked them loose from the brass 
eyelet that served as a common axis. They 
fell to the floor together—two white arrows 
pointing nowhere. 

Dark brooding eyes stared at the card a 
moment. Then, as an added precaution 
against being disturbed, he drew a pencil 
line through WILL RETURN AT before replacing 
the card in the door. 

He took firm steps across the reception 
room to the window that looked out on Front 
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Street, and again parted white curtains. He 
nodded. It was a smug, just-as-I-thought 


nod, His thin lips quirked into a smile that- 


didn’t reach into his dark eyes, that meant 
nothing unless it was a certain satisfaction 
in being right. For diagonally across the 
street, in the entrance of Potter's Drug- 
store stood the little brown man. Quite as 
usual. 

Rapp turned from the window to Alice’s 
desk, During the past week of her absence— 
she was, fortunately, on vacation at her 
“mother’s—the doctor never entered the re- 
ception room without picturing his wife at 
the desk in her starched white uniform, calm 
and lovely, as sweetly sympathetic as the 
young woman who looked steadfastly out 
from the Red Cross posters. Rapp’s patients 
missed her, too. Alice Rapp somehow made 
up for the doctor’s natural brusqueness. 


HE SEATED himself at the desk in front 
of the old portable typewriter which 


Alice used to make out statements. As he‘ 


inserted paper between platen and finger 
rolls, he was wondering how he was going 
to tell Alice what he had to tell her. “Bedside 
manner” was not one of his strong points, 
and. consequently he couldn’t be expected 
to approach the subject of murder gracefully. 
So after opening with “Dear Alice”, which 
had a remarkably flat sound, he began with 
the little brown man: 


Right now he’s standing in the entrance 


of Potter’s Drug-store. I have got used to 


his being there, or somewhere not too far 
from me, during the past four days. He 
tries to be completely unconcerned about the 
lump below the left shoulder of his coat, as 
though it were a tumor instead of the butt 
of his gun. I haven’t any idea what his name 
is, but I always think of him as “the little 
brown man.” He wears a sun-browned 
straw hat, an unpressed suit of brown tropic 
worsted, and scuffed brown oxfords. 


Just an ordinary little man who smokes 
end-on-end cigarettes and takes obvious no- 
tice of the painted legs of the girls who pass. 
Ostensibly he has no other occupation. Ac- 
tually he is watching me. 

Some time within the next two hours, the 
little brown man will saunter across the 
street, as though he were going nowhere, 
and he’ll enter this reception room, He may 
knock, but I doubt it. The gun makes knock- 
ing superfluous. 

To make you understand this, dear, it is 
painfully necessary for me to go back nearly 
three years, when you were the wife of the 
best legal brain in the county, Attorney 
Gregory Harper. And I—well, you know 
how long it took people here in Kerbyville 
- to accept “that young whipper-snappeér of a 


Doc Rapp.” Because I was hungry I had run 
for Woodlawn County Coroner, had been 
swept into office on the tide of a protest vote. 
No thanks whatsoever to my beguiling per- 
sonality. It was toward the end of my term 
as coroner that this thing began. 


You remember the night. August, the dog 
days, when the black muck of the cornland 
around here gives off a stifling sweat that 
pervades the whole town. I wished I had 
gills to breathe with that night. 

About eleven-thirty the ringing of the tele- 
phone brought me naked out of a hot shower. 
The voice from the receiver was masculine, 
but one of those chalk-on-blackboard 
squeaks. “That you, Doc?” = 

I assured the speaker that it was. 

“Chief of Police Kriner,” the voice identi- 
fied itself. “Out at the Harper place. Greg’s 
been stabbed. Fatal. And I guess nobody’s 
surprised, unless it would be Greg himself. 
A man can’t take a viper to him and not 
expect to get bit!” 

Kriner meant Joe Cory. You didn’t know 
at the time, Alice, that Joe Cory was an 
ex-con. But the seventeen thousand others 
in Kerbyville knew about it. And talked 
about it, especially about Joe’s staying on 
at Greg’s house after Greg had married you. 
Greg felt he owed the kid something. Joe, 
you see, had served a prison term for steal- 
ing cars and Greg had been his attorney. It 
had been one of Greg’s first cases and he 
had lost it. When Joe came out of prison, 
Greg had given him a job and a home. 

I told Chief Kriner I would be right 
out, and dressed hurriedly. My car was 
parked out under the light in Madison 
Street, and when I got into it, I couldn’t turn 
over the engine. I opened the hood, was 
fumbling with ignition wires when I heard 
footsteps coming along the walk. They 
stopped directly behind me. 

T looked down and back beneath my up- 
raised right arm, saw a pair of shoes stick- 
ing out of black alpaca trousers. They were 
old men’s shoes of soft leather with “bunion 
bumps” highlighted from much polishing, 

“Having a little mechanical difficulty, I 
presume?” said the owner of the shoes, 

One of the insects that had been whirling 
around the lamp dive-bombed to the back 
of my neck. I slapped at it, turned around. 

The man watching me was tall and severe- 
ly lean. His straw sailor looked like the 
one James Cagney wore in “Strawberry 
Blonde.” On a night like this, the high, 
starched collar this man wore would have 
amounted to suicide if worn by any normal 
man. Black ribboned glasses were balanced 
on his thin nose, and the eyes behind them 
were cool and uncompromising. The skin 
over his cheek-bones was as shiny as the 
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bumps on his shoes. 

“Hot, isn’t it?” he commented. 

“You're certainly right!” I said. 

“Then pour cold water on your carburetor 
and fuel line. You’ve got vapor-lock, most 
likely.” He pursed colorless lips, gave me 
a piercing look, and marched down the 
street. > 


SUPPOSE I stared after.him like the vil- 
lage idiot, for I had thought he was talk- 
ing about the weather rather than my car. 
He was as odd as his hat, and I found out 
some days later, when somebody pointed 
him out on the street, that his name was 


Burton Lackey, and that he was a buyer of | 


old gold who had recently settled in Kerby- 
ville. He became, as you know, a mighty 
important chapter in this doctor’s odyssey. 

After another futile attempt to start the 
ear, I took the old gentleman’s advice, 
poured cold water on the carburetor and 
fuel line, and got on my way. 

Twenty minutes later, I was over on the 
other side of town and turning into the gate 
at the Harper place. Every light in the old 
white house was burning, and that fool 
collie pup of Greg’s came bounding out to 
bark his greeting just as though the Greg 
Harpers were throwing some sort of party. 

Two police cars, the sheriff's car, and Mort 
Thisted’s ambulance—all of them shiny and 
black—were parked in under the elms close 
to the house. I put my coupé alongside the 
ambulance, got out, had to cuff the collie 
a couple of times to make it understand I 
wasn’t there to play. There were men on 
the porch, gasping at the air. 

“Here’s Doc, Chief Kriner,” one of them 
sung out, as I climbed the wood steps. 

The Police Force of Kerbyville, as repre- 
sented there that night, seemed to have only 
one uniform to share among its members so 
far as official regalia was concerned. Two of 
them led me back along the hall to Greg’s 
study at the back where Chief Kriner was 
sitting on the edge of Greg’s brown leather 
chair so that the back of his shirt wouldn’t 
sweat fast to the back of the chair. 

The Chief’s cap was one of those ventilated 
affairs that chauffeurs wear in summer, and 
he had pinned his badge to the front of it. 
He was in suspenders and shirt sleeves. His 
shirt was faded blue except under the arms 
and across his barrel of a chest where sweat 
had dyed it navy. He was wheezing. 

“You have to come clear from Chicago, 
Doc?” he squeaked at me. 

I didn’t retort, didn’t explain that I had had 
trouble with my car. I stepped into the study 
cautiously, because there was blood on the 
floor and somebody had already tracked in it. 

“Joe Cory’s tracks,” Chief Kriner said, and 
I guess there never was any doubt but what 
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they were Cory’s tracks, since Cory admitted 
as much in court. 

Greg Harper lay on his face on the floor. 
Some of those tiny green insects that always 
parade across the pages of a book when 
you’re reading under a strong light on a 
summer night were crawling over Greg’s 
silvery hair. I batted them off before turn- 
ing the body over for my cursory examina- 
tion. Out on the porch, somebody was teas- 
ing the dog. It was barking and snarling. 
The cop standing near me, a young fellow 
who looked just off the farm, moved a rest- 
less foot. “Somebody ought to chain that fool 
pup,” he said. ‘ 

“It’s August,” Chief Kriner sighed. “Dogs 
go mad in August, they say. Men, too, meb- 
be.” He drew a long, labored breath. 
“Think there’s anything to that, Doc?” 

I shook my head. “You can’t blame rabies 
on August.” 

I was looking at Greg’s face. It was young, 
too young for the white hair that went with 
it. And then I got on with the examination. 
There was only the one wound, on the right 
side of the chest between the fifth and sixth 
ribs. I stood up finally, wiping my hands on a 
towel I had brought in my satchel. I nodded 
at Chief Kriner. 

“You can figure he died less than an hour 
ago,” I told him. “I don’t think an autopsy 
will improve on that reckoning. There’s just 
one wound—probably made by a knife.” 

Kriner’s faded blue eyes pointed at Greg’s 
desk, at the blood-stained letter-opener that 
lay there. 

“That'll have Joe Cory’s fingerprints on it,” 
he said. “I’d give a cookie to know who it 
was rung me up on the phone about forty 
minutes ago and reported this kill. House 
was empty when we got here.” 

“It wasn’t Joe Cory?” I suggested. 

Kriner scoffed at the idea. “A man’s voice, 
I think, but not Cory’s.” He slapped sweat- 
ing palms onto the arms of the chair, got a 
grip and hoisted himself to his feet. “Doc, 
you got any notion where Mrs. Greg Har- 
per is?” 

The cop who looked green from the fields 
snickered. “She could have run off with 
Joe Cory.” 

I wheeled around. My left fist was loaded 
and cocked for the man’s jaw, but before I 
could swing Kriner put out a thick arm in 
front of me. The cop colored under his 
Chief’s glance. Nobody said anything for a 
few seconds. There wasn’t a sound in the 
room except for the booming of insects that 
flew against the screen. 

I turned my back on the green cop, spoke 
to Kriner. “I believe I saw in the paper that 
Mrs. Harper was serving on some committee 
that was meeting at the Country Club to- 
night,” I said, 
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Kriner nodded. He stepped to the phone 
on the desk, lifted it. His pale eyes brooded. 
He gave his head half a shake and put the 
phone down. 

“Can’t do it,” he said. “Anybody but Alice 
Harper, I guess I could.” He appealed to me. 
‘Doc, you release the body to Mort Thisted 
so he can get along with it to his funeral 
parlor. Then suppose you run out to the 
Country Club and get Mrs. Harper. I guess 
you knew her and Greg as well as anybody 
in town. Maybe you could break it to her 
gentle.” 

You remember, Alice, the rotten fist I 
made of breaking the news to you. You and 
five or six other women were on the club- 
house porch, all talking at once and laugh- 
ing. Then I opened the screen door and the 
laughter dwindled. Just looking at me, the 
laughter dwindled. 

“Why, Charles, what’s wrong?” you said. 

“It’s Greg,” I said. ‘“He’s been hurt.” 

It must have been written all over my 
face. That bright colored handbag, or purse, 
or whatever it was you were carrying that 
night, slipped from your hand and plopped 
to the porch floor. Your eyes grew wide and 
bright, and then dulled. “He’s dead, isn’t he, 
Charles?” You said, “Greg’s dead.” 

I guess I nodded. You didn’t break down. 
I remember that on the way back in my car, 
you sat very straight and looked out into 
the cones of light from my headlamps. Your 
eyes were dry, and you didn’t say anything 
until we were almost to the house. Then 
you asked me what had happened to Greg. 
I said he had been killed. I think it was 
then that you remembered I was the cor- 
oner. 

“Not murdered! No!” 

I nodded. “But who—who—” you said. 

I told you they were hunting Joe Cory. 
You cried then, quietly, on my shoulder, and 
got it all out of your system before we went 
into the house. Mort Thisted had sent his 
men along with the body in the ambulance, 
but old Mort was there. He had a mealy- 
mouthed speech all ready for you. You took 
it smiling. And Chief Kriner patted you 
clumsily on the shoulder, said something 
about his “sincerest sympathies” with one 
breath, and with the next promised to per- 
sonally “get” Joe Cory. You took that, too. 

Remember, Chief Kriner made good that 
threat the next day, early in the morning. 
Joe Cory didn’t have much imagination, ap- 
parently, for he had holed-up at the first 
place anybody would have looked for him— 
in one of the buildings at the abandoned 
gravel pit. Kriner had noticed that a repeat- 
ing shotgun was missing from Greg’s collec- 
tion, so he was expecting trouble. 

Joe Cory warned the cops back with a volley 
of shot high above their heads, then Kriner 


and his boys threw in the tear gas and drove 
Joe into the open. Kriner himself snapped 
the cuffs on Joe, and there was a Courier 
cameraman waiting to snap the picture. 
That picture on the front page of the 
Courier was enough to convict Joe before 
trial, He was looking out wildly from a 
shock of black hair. That scar he had re- 
ceived in some brawl in prison was toward 
the camera. You could almost read on his 
open lips the obscenity he hurled at Kriner. 
There was defiance in every line of his face. 
The caption under the picture didn’t help 
Joe’s cause any either: ‘ 


EX-CON SLAYS BENEFACTOR — 


During the trial, Joe’s story had that too- 
glib ring. He had gone to see his girl that 
night and they had quarreled early in the 
evening. He had walked back to the Harper 
house, going the long way to work off his 
peeve. 

* On reaching the Harper place, he had no- 
ticed a light in Greg’s study, had gone back 
to find Greg stretched out on the floor, dead. 
Joe said he was completely dazed, that some- 
how he had picked up the murder knife. 
Then realizing how things would look for 
him, especially with the reputation he had,. 
he had become panic-stricken, and had run 
out of the house, after taking Greg’s shotgun 
from its case. 

I remember Joe standing up from the wit- 
ness chair, shouting at the court: 

“T haven’t got a chance! You’re all against 
me! You're all out to railroad me straight 
to the devil!” 

They got him down, then, and his lawyer 
quieted him. The prosecution built up Joe’s 
motive on the fact that Joe’s girl had turned 
him down the night of the murder, And 
according to the girl’s own testimony, she 
had done so because she had learned that 


Joe was an ex-convict. 


Joe, according to the prosecutor, had 
placed the blame for his prison term on the 
poor defense which Greg Harper had pro- 
vided for him. Since sufficient time had 
elapsed between Joe’s quarrel with the girl 
and the killing of Greg to indicate premedita- 
tion, the jury found Joe Cory guilty of first 
degree murder. 


DIDN’T miss a single session of the trial 

and neither did that odd old man I had 
encountered the night of the murder—Bur- 
ton Lackey. Lackey just sat there, his back 
as stiff as his high starched collar, his bright, 
cold eyes always on Joe. 

After the judge had pronounced sentence, 
condemning Joe to the chair, the prisoner 
raked shaggy black hair out of his eyes, 
turned his back on the bench, searched back 
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across the court-room. His eyes met those 
-of old Lackey, locked with them for few 
seconds. And as they conducted Joe Cory 
from the court, I heard old Lackey clear his 
throat. It was a sound like dry leaves rus- 
tling in a fence corner. 

That was that. The only time Kerbyville 
gave Joe Cory a break was when the Courier 
printed the story of his electrocution and 
told of Joe’s last words: “I’m not afraid to 
die, but I never killed Greg Harper!” 

It was something over a year after Greg’s 
murder that you and I were married, Alice. 
A “decent” lapse of time that satisfied even 
Kerbyville’s inveterate gossips. I went to 
live in the Harper house with you, but kept 
my own place here as an office. I cannot ex- 
press how wonderful it’s been. 

And then last February something hap- 
pened here at the office which I have never 
told you about. It was the night the Acker- 
man baby kept me out so late, remember? 
The night I came home with a gauze patch 
plastered over a small cut on my forehead 
and told you I had fallen on the ice. 


On my way from the hospital at about 
three in the morning, I recalled that the 
weather report called for a drop in tempera- 
ture and I began to worry about the car 
radiator. I had an extra gallon of anti-freeze 
in the store-room back of the office, so I 
decided to stop there and add some of the 
stuff to the solution in the radiator. 


I parked in front of the office, went along 
the side and to the rear of the building, and 
let myself into the store-room by the back 
door. I was groping for the light pull-chain 
when I heard a hollow rumbling sound in 
the adjoining office rooms. Then quick, care- 
ful footsteps. 

I opened the connecting door. 

“Who's there?” I challenged. 

There was no light in the surgery, and now 
no sound of footsteps. I moved across the 
room in the dark. The door of the consulta- 
tion room stood open. I stepped through, 
heard on my left a startled, indrawn breath. 
I ducked a blow that probably was never 
started, swung up from a crouch with a long 
right hook that had just about everything 
I owned behind it. My knuckles just clipped 
a shoulder, were burnt on the rough wool 
of a coat. : 

Somebody backed, grunted, threw some- 
thing at me. A bottle. It struck the wall 
behind me, shattered, drenched my coat with 
lysol solution. The somebody was running 
toward the door of the reception room, care- 
less now of sound. 

I followed, but not far. Whoever the 
prowler was, he had left booby traps along 
his route. My feet tangled with the legs 
and rounds of an overturned chair. I 


sprawled out full length to crack my head 
against the corner of the door frame. 
Stunned, I lay there for a matter of seconds, 
and when I finally hauled to my feet, the 


-prowler had gone off into the night. 


I got the lights going. The place had been 
given a thorough search, and my first 
thought was that some addict had been 
after narcotics. I checked, found that the 
drugs had not been touched, and aside from 
that I couldn’t think of a single thing that 
would be of the slightest use to anybody. 

I dressed the cut on my forehead, put 
things back in order, mopped up the glass 
and the spilled lysol, and then went home. 
I didn’t tell you about the prowler nor did 
I make a report to the police. But the event 
began a gnawing, nagging worry that, as 
time went on, took tangible shape. 

The following morning, you remember, I 
was called to the phone from the breakfast 
table. A deep, lip-lazy voice identified itself 
as somebody named Warner. 

“You know, Doc—Tubby Warner,” the 
voice went on when it was apparent that I 
still wasn’t clear on who was calling. “Tub- 
by Warner in the big brick house at the top 
of Front Street Hill.” 

“All right,” I said, jotting down the name 
and address. “Who’s ill?” 

“Nobody,” the voice said. “Not exactly 
ill, but Mr. Lackey, our roomer, started out 
in his car this morning. He’s the old gent 
who buys old gold from folks, you know. 
Got a refinery fixed up in our basement and 
I work for him.” 


“All right,” I said again, impatiently. 


“Who wants me—you or Mrs. Warner, or 


Mr. Lackey?” 

“Like I was saying,” Tubby” Warner 
drawled on, “Mr. Lackey started out from 
here in his car. He didn’t know the hill was 
slick, I guess, and slammed hisself smack up 
against a light pole at the bottom. His car 
and him is busted up proper. He’s got no 
kinfolk to look after him and I'd like for you 
to get over to the hospital and take care of 
him. I’ll meet you there.” 


OU remember, Alice, what condition 
Burton Lackey was in when I got there. 
Both arms, a hip, and his jaw fractured, 
plus assorted bruises and lacerations. The 
old man had gone to pieces like a fragile toy. 
“Don’t spare expenses, Doc,” Tubby War- 
ner confided to me. “The old gent is dirty 
rich. I'll handle the bills and collect from 
him later. And if he don’t pull through—” 
Tubby, I thought, seemed almost hopeful 
that he wouldn’t—“there’ll be plenty to take 
care of everything.” 
Then Tubby put his bulbous lips too close 
to my ear and whispered: “Old Lackey told 
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me he was making me his heir. How’s that?” 

“That,” I said dryly, “is just fine.” 

Thad never cared for Tubby nor his equal- 
ly tubby wife, and I was determined to see 
that Lackey pulled through. 

After about a month of hospital bills, and 
it became apparent that Lackey was going 
to live, Tubby began complaining ‘about the 
expense. He couldn’t touch Lackey’s bank 
account, of course, for Lackey could neither 
speak nor write with his arms and jaw in 
casts. Nothing would do but that Lackey 
had to be moved to the Warner house. It 
was certainly cheaper to rent a fracture 
bed from Potter’s Drug-store than to pay 
rent on a hospital room, And, aecording to 
Tubby, Mrs. Warner would make a fine 
nurse. The move was made, 


I made it a point to drop in on Lackey 
at a different time each day. He had a large, 
comfortable room on the second floor of 
the house, and whenever I found he wasn’t 
getting proper attention, I’d tell Tubby and 
his wife so in no uncertain terms, and right, 
in front of the old man. Lackey’s sharp, chill 
eyes would watch us out of a mountain of 
bandages. 

The Warners began to get the idea through 
their thick skulls that what I said might 
cause Lackey to change his will once the 
casts were off his arms and he could write 
again. So Lackey got decent care. Only at 
night, I knew, were the Warners lax in their 
nursing. Tubby and Mrs. Warner liked to 
sleep too well. 

Toward the end of spring, I began to 
talk to Lackey about getting his arms out 
of the casts. The arms and the jaw were 
getting along nicely, though I didn’t hold 
out much hope for complete recovery from 
the hip injury. But at least he could count the 
days and the weeks ahead until he would 
be able to talk and to use his hands and 
arms again. 

Just six days ago, Alice, I dropped in on 
Lackey before going to the hospital. I found 
Mrs. Warner doing some rather indifferent 
cleaning in the sick room. She had been 
moving some of Lackey’s articles and dust- 
ing a bit, and she had turned up something 
that belonged to me, she thought. 

“Ts this something you left here at some 
time, Doctor?” she asked, gogsling at me 
with those round, dull eyes of hers. 

I looked down at what she held in her 
hand and suddenly got cold all over. It was 
one of my office record cards and the name 
I had written at the top was “Greg Harper.” 

There wasn’t much in the way of medical 
history on the card, because Greg had only 
come to consult me professionally a couple 
of times, once for a mild attack of pleurisy. 
But that card had been taken from the 
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_ drawer of my file cabinet that night I had 


encountered the prowler. I knew it now, and 
I knew who the prowler was. He lay there 
on the bed, completely trussed up, incapable 
of speech—old Burton Lackey himself. : 

T looked at the old man: His cold blue — 
eyes struck at me like knives. And that was 
about all he could do—just stare at me. I 
turned to Mrs. Warner and shook my head. 

“No, that card’s not mine,” I said, and 
watched her drop it into the basket with 
trash that was to be burned. 


I walked over to the big window that 
looked out and down Front Street Hill. The 
window stood open about two inches. It had 
broken sash cords and had to be held open 
by a block of wood which was wedged be- 
neath the bottom of the sash and the sill, 
over on the right hand side behind the cur- 
tain. Beneath the window was a steam radi- 
ator, cold now. The radiator was equipped 
with one of those reservoirs which hung out 
of sight behind it and was intended to add 
moisture to the air. The reservoir was 
empty. 

My mind worked swiftly, as a medical 
man’s mind must work in cases of emer- 
gency. In the basement of the Warner house, 
old Lackey had some sort of a shop in which 
he and Tubby reclaimed some of the gold 
they bought on plated_and filled articles. I 
stared out of the window at the sunlight 
and the shadows beneath the trees along 
Front Street, and nodded. 


I TURNED from the window, looked back 
at the old man on the bed. He was so 
helpless now. And he could be so dangerous. 

“Tll be back, Mr. Lackey,” I said. “This 
evening.” : 

He didn’t answer, couldn’t have answered. 
But he knew what I meant. 

It was nine-thirty that night when I re- 
turned, lugging my largest satchel. Through 
the front door of the Warner house, I could 
see fat Mrs. Warner lying on the couch in 
the living room. She had a box-of choco- 
lates on the table beside her, was looking 
through a movie magazine, doubtless won- 
dering how the Hollywood girls kept their 
pleasant contours. 

“Don’t bother to get up, Mrs. Warner,” 
I called to her cheerfully as I went in. “Ill 
just have a good-night look at our patient.” 

Mrs. Warner scowled, thrust a caramel 
ine her cheek with her tongue so she could 
talk. 

“T hope you get those arms of his working - 
pretty soon, Dr. Rapp. The right one, any- 
way, so he can make out a check, at least, to 
cover expenses and pay poor Tubby. Tub- 
by’s been downstairs in the basement just 
about every night for the past six months, 
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slaving himself away, working for the old 


man, and not a cent of pay.” 

I couldn’t refrain from smiling. Yes, Tub- 
by was working himself to a mere shadow. 

I went up the stairs and into the sick 
room. “Good evening, Mr. Lackey!” I said. 

His eyes turned, following me as I crossed 
the room to the window. I didn’t waste 
any time, didn’t make any attempts to con- 
ceal my movements. I snapped open my 
satchel, took out a thick roll of newspaper 
which I opened. Inside, well insulated from 
the warmth of the night, was a cube of ice 
I had frozen in the tray of the refrigerator 
at home. I raised the window, held it open 
while I replaced the block of wood with 
the cube of ice. I kept hold of the cube 
until I had lowered the window far enough 
to pinch it tight. The melting of the cube 
would let the window down very slowly. 

I wadded the newspaper back into my bag 
and took out a quart boitle of sixty per cent 
sulphuric acid, poured it into the empty 


’ reservoir behind the radiator. I left the 


window for an instant to get a nail file 
off old Lackey’s dresser. It was one of those 
short, perfectly flat files. I took it back 
to the window, rested it on the sill, the point 
of it just far enough over the outer edge 
of the sill so that the slowly descending sash 
would contact it when the ice cube was all 
but completely melted. 

On the handle of the file I put a slip of 
pasteboard—just an ordinary scrap such as 
might be found in any waste basket. I put 
three tablets of potasium cyanide on top of 
a pasteboard near the inner edge of the 
sill. 

Then I hastily closed my satchel. I didn’t 
bother to explain the trap to Lackey. He 
must have known that as the window low- 
ered gradually it would tilt the file just a 
trifle. And the file would be the lever that 
would tip the cyanide tablets into the reser- 
voir of acid below. And he must have 
known that the resultant reaction would be 
lethal gas such as is used in some states 
to enact the death penalty. 

“Good night, Mr. Lackey,” I said levelly, 
and went to the door of the room, opened 
it, stepped out into the hall. 

Tubby Warner was there, standing at the 
door of the bathroom. I had expected some- 
thing like that. One or the other of the fat 
Warners were always just around the cor- 
ner, listening, I suppose, to see if I said 
anything to Lackey in private that might 
influence the old man to change his will. 

“How is he, Doc?” Tubby drawled at me. 

“Fine,” I told him. I nodded toward the 
door, lowered my voice. “You might look in 
on him and say. good night. But close the 
door when you come out so there won’t be 
a draft.” 


Tubby nodded his bald head. “I’ll do that. 
And Ill switch out his-light, too. Light bill 
in this house is like to break me.” 

I went on down the stairs. What was there 
to fear? Three pills lying innocently on a 
sick-room window sill. Three pills and a 
nail file. Nothing to excite suspicion, since 
the ice cube couldn’t be seen behind the 
curtain. And then Tubby wasn’t the sort to 
notice things. 

I nodded to Mrs. Warner as I passed her 
in the living room, went out the front door 
and hurried to the car. There I turned and 
looked back. There was still a light in the 
old man’s room and the window was still 
open a crack. I waited for dragging seconds, 
breathed deeply when the light snapped out 
and I knew Tubby had left the room. He 
and his wife slept in rooms on the ground 
floor, and no one would be any wiser until 
the morning. 


T MY office, I worked until well after 

eleven, getting out statements so you 
wouldn’t have that to do when you re- 
turned, and didn’t get home until about 
midnight. When I turned into the drive, I 
saw that another car was there ahead of 
me. Chief of Police Kriner climbed out of 
the car. I braked, put my head out of the 
window, asked Kriner what was up. 

“Doc, the funniest dang thing happened,” 
Kriner said, resting a thick forearm on the 
car window sill. “Up at the Warner house 
tonight.” 

“What?” I kept my voice level. 

“Tubby Warner fell down the steps,” 
Kriner squeaked. He rested a foot on the 
running board and slapped his thigh. “Yes 
sir, fell all the way down from upstairs. 
And Mrs. Warner, she went into hysterics, 
screaming fit to kill. Mr. and Mrs. Cook from 
next door came on the run.” 

“Was Tubby hurt?” I managed to ask. 

“Naw,” Kriner said. “Just knocked a 
little silly. Thing was, though, that Mr. 
Cook got to thinking about that patient of 
yours upstairs. What would old Lackey think 
of all the racket? So Mr. Cook ran upstairs 
to assure old Lackey everything was all 
right. He went into Lackey’s room and the 
blame place was filled with gas.” 

“Gas?” I tried to sound astonished. 

“Poison gas,” Kriner said. “Lethal. Hydro- 
eyanic acid gas.” 

“Good lord!” I gasped. “If Lackey and 
Tubby were working with gold down there 
in that shop in the basement, there prob- 
ably was cyanide down there. You don’t 
think Tubby would—” ; 

“Kill the old gent for his money?” Kri- 
ner’s eyes narrowed shrewdly. “Could be. 
Tubby was telling it around town that he 
was remembered in old Lackey’s will. But 
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then, Doc, you were at the Warner place 
tonight about nine-thirty.” : 

“Me?” I laughed. “If a doctor wanted to 
kill somebody, he could think up a more 
subtle way than lethal gas. Besides—” 

“Sure, a doc could think up something 
more subtle,’ Kriner said. “But would he? 
Would a smart doc pick out something that 
only a_doc would know .about? Or would 
he use gas or a blunt instrument. Or maybe 
a knife?” 

I laughed again. “Kriner, you’re not seri- 
ous, surely? Why would I work to save the 
old man’s life and then take it away from 
him? What possible motive would I have?” 

Kriner rubbed his jaw. 3 

“Dunno about the motive you might have, 
Doc. Might be something connected with 
the stabbing of Greg Harper here three year 
ago. You see, when we were poking around 
in old Lackey’s room, we found some papers 
that indicate Joe Cory was old Lackey’s son. 
Of course. Lackey had disowned him after 


Joe got into trouble the first time, but there’s* 


that connection, see? 

~ “Maybe somehow Lackey found out Joe 
Cory. didn’t stab Greg. After all, Doc, you 
did marry Greg’s widow and got the best- 
looking, sweetest girl in the whole town of 
Kerbyville. And it’s just about got to be 
you or Tubby who tried to kill old Lackey.” 

“Tried?” I caught myself gasping. “I 
thought you said Lackey was dead?” 

Kriner shook his head. “Nope. The gas 
had just started to work when Mr. Cook 
burst: into Lackey’s room. Cook’s a big man. 
He. just picked the old gent up, casts and 
splints and all, and lugged him out of that 
room, got him to open air. Lackey’s in the 
hospital now, and when either he can talk 
or write, I guess he’ll inform us who tried 
to kill him.” 

Kriner yawned. 

“Probably it'll be Tubby. But you don’t 
mind, Doc, if we sort of keep an eye on 
you, so you don’t skip town until we know 
for sure? And don’t try to get to Lackey 
in the hospital neither, because he’s under 
guard.” 

That, Alice, is just about the whole story. 
Old Burton Lackey must have believed those 
last words of Joe Cory: “I’m not afraid to 
die, but I never killed Greg Harper.” And 
if anybody were to believe Joe innocent, 
then I must have loomed conspicuously as a 
suspect. Lackey doubtless remembered his 
encounter with me the night of the murder, 
remembered that my car had vapor-locked 
from a hard, fast run that hot night. 

“Perhaps Lackey thought he could check 
up on the calls I made that evening by going 
through my records. That must have been 
what led him to break into my office. He 
didn’t find what he was looking for, but 
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found something far more damning in the - 
case record card I had made out for Greg 
Harper. 

You see, Alice, Greg was a rather rare 
physical specimen. The position of his heart 
was completely reversed. That is, the apex 
of the heart was on the right side instead 
of the left. It happens perhaps one time in 
a million, and I had made-a note to that 
effect on the card. To kill Greg swiftly with 
one thrust of a knife, the blade had to enter 
to the right between the fifth and sixth ribs. 
And only Greg’s physician would know that. 

You ean’t blame rabies on the dog days, 
nor passion on August. I killed Greg Har- 
per because I’ve loved you always, because 
I hated him for possessing you. 

Today, this afternoon, at the hospital, Bur- 
ton Lackey will be able to write. So you 
understand, Alice, why the little brown 
man with the gun stands in the entrance 
of Potter’s Drug-store with one eye on the 
passing girls and the other on the door of my 
office. 


T FOUR o'clock, the little brown man 
stepped out to the curb-and to the door 
of a black car that had driven up in front 
of the drug-store. He opened the car door 
and Chief of Police Kriner alighted heavily. 
“How you like it in plain clothes, Sarg?” 
Kriner’s high-pitched voice asked of the 
little brown man. 

The man shook his head. “I’d rather my 
gun was right out in the open where it 
wouldn’t be so conspicuous. . . What’s the 
word from the hospital?” 

Kriner sighed. “It’s Doc all right. On both 
counts—knifing Greg Harper and tryin’ to 
do away with old Lackey. Comes to my mind 
now, it must have been Doc who tipped us 
off the night Greg was murdered. Doc 
wouldn’t have wanted Alice to come home 
from the Country Club and discover Greg’s 
body. He’d be thoughtful of Alice.” 

They crossed the street together, to the 
door of Dr. Charles Rapp’s office. The little 
brown man didn’t knock. He walked right 
in, stood there with one hand on the door, 
looking down at the floor of the motionless 
figure of Dr. Rapp. ~ Rapp’s right hand 
clenched a small bottle. 

Kriner and the little brown man dropped 
to their knees beside the doctor, and the 
Police Chief pressed fingers into Rapp’s 
wrist, then turned to his companion. Kriner 
shook his head. 

“He ducked.” 

“Well, he had time enough,” the little 
brown man said. 
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Blonde — and Starts 
Out on a Grim 

Death Chase! 









The gisl snatched a revolver 
from her purse and began firing 


DIAMONDS FLUSHED 


By BENTON BRADEN 


OE McGEE’S eyes began to sparkle as he man’s fingerprints were taken and checked, 
J read the story in the Morning Globe it was found he had no criminal record. The 

headed DEAD MAN HAD FORTUNE police began to suspect they were up against 
IN DIAMONDS. Here was a case that ap- something unusual, for there was not a single 
parently had the police stymied..It was a identifying mark on the dead man’s clothes. 
situation in which a smart private detective No tags or labels or marks of any kind. 


might take a hand and, with a little luck, “When the police felt small hard objects 
grab off a few honest dollars. in the material of the suiting, they ripped it 

Joe’s eyes grew brighter as he re-read the open, and were amazed to find diamonds. 
more important facts of the story. The dead man’s clothes were literally lined 


“The fully-clothed body was found in a with precious stones. Police estimate that 
vacant lot in the suburb of Elmdale last at least twenty-five thousand dollars worth 
night. The man had been of medium size of the gems were skillfully secreted in the 
and wore a short beard. His suit was new — suit. 
and of good material. The first impression “So far the police have only a number of 
of the police was he had been killed and his baffling questions to answer. Who was this 
body thrown into the vacant lot by gangsters. man and where did he come from? If he was 

“That theory was upset after detectives not a criminal, why was he carrying a for- 
failed to make an identification. When the -tune in diamonds? If his murderers were | 

45. 
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_after the gems, why did they not examine 
the clothing? ~ 

“Several wholesale dealers in diamonds 
were called last night but none was able to 
identify the dead man. The body is at the 
police morgue and police are hopeful that 
identification will be made today.” » 

Joe McGee went over these facts, or the 
lack of them, while he finished his late 
breakfast. : 

As a private detective he was strictly on 
his own. He had had considerable experi- 
ence with gem cases. There was an outside 
chance that he could identify the body at 
the morgue. Or he might turn up a lead 
that the cops were overlooking. 


Joe hurried out of the restaurant. He was 
twenty-eight, rather short, with the wide 
shoulders of a halfback. 

Stopping a taxi, he rode downtown. 

Joe was just about to enter the morgue 
building, when a tall man who carried him- 
self with an air of great importance, came 
hurrying out. He collided with Joe, 

“You dumb clout!” the stranger sputtered 
angrily. “Why don’t you look where you're 
going?” 

“The same to you,” Joe said, annoyed by 
the man’s tone: “If you can’t be more polite, 
then get out of my way.” 

The big man glared, but he lost his nerve 
and stepped out of the way. 

Joe went on into the morgue, through the 
small reception hall, passed down a corridor 
and turned into a chillroom. 


LINE of people was slowly passing a slab 

that had been wheeled into the center 
ef the quarters. Joe got in the line. When 
his turn came, he looked at the features of 
the corpse. It was a most unimpressive face, 
with a neatly trimmed beard. 

Joe was disappointed. He had never seen 
the dead man before. As he stepped out of 
the line, there was a tap on his shoulder. 

He turned to find Lieutenant of Detectives 
Karn before him. 

“You here on business or just doing a little 
sight-seeing?” Karn asked crisply. 

“Just curiosity,” Joe answered. “I read 
about the case in the paper this morning. 
Thought I’d come down.” 

“As I recall it you’ve been mixed up in a 
lot of gem eases,” Lieutenant Karn said, 
his tone pointed. “Maybe you have some 
idea about this one?” ~ 

“Not an idea in the world, Lieutenant,” 
‘Joe denied. “I’ve acted for insurance com- 
‘panies in most of the cases I’ve worked on. 
‘No company has let out a cheep to me about 
{this one.” 

- “And no company will,” Karn said em- 
‘phatically. “The gems we found on this body 


weren’t insured, or we’d have heard some- 
thing. This case is getting my goat, Joe. 
Nobody has been reported missing. No dia- 
mond robberies have been reported. Not a 
whisper from anybody. I never heard of a 
case like it. We’ve hauled in a hundred peo- 
ple, but no one has ever seen this man be-. 
fore.” 

“He didn’t drop in from Mars,” Joe said. 
“Somebody knew him. Somebody was very 
much interested in him, interested enough to 
put him away for keeps.” 

“The killer must have known that he was 
in some kind of a diamond deal,” Karn went 
on. “Yet he didn’t bother to check the dead 
man’s clothes. The killer could have found 
those diamonds in a minute if he’d made a 
close search. Why didn’t he search the dead 
man? He just cracked him over the back of 
the head and tossed him in that vacant dot 
That’s the angle that’s got me.” 

Joe didn’t make answer. His eyes were on 
a girl who was in the line approaching the 


* body on the slab. She was a blonde, a nice- 


looking girl, She wasn’t wearing much make- 
up. She didn’t need it. Her lips were full 
and perfectly formed. She was about twenty. 

Joe watched her as she moved with the 
line of visitors. She wasn’t shrinking, as 
were other women, from the ordeal of look- 
ing into the face of the dead. Her eyes 
showed determination and eagerness. This 
girl wasn’t here as a matter of curiosity. She 
had a purpose, 

She moved quickly into position when her 
turn came. Her head bowed just a little as_ 
she looked intensely at the corpse. 

Joe saw her expression change. Had she 
recognized the man on the slab? Joe couldn’t 
be sure, but he had a hunch she had never 
seen the dead man before. Her expression 
would haye indicated surprise had she looked 
into the face of one whom she had known. 


Yet her face had shown something. What 
was it? Satisfaction? That was as near as 
Joe could come to it. This girl had had some 
idea or hunch when she came into the 
morgue. Her inspection of the dead man 
convinced her she was right. Whatever was 
on her mind, she knew something about the 
mystery of the concealed diamonds. : 

Edging away from Lieutenant Karn, Joe 
left the room and went on out to the street, 

He was idling along the sidewalk when 
the blonde hurried out of the morgue. She 
walked two blocks, then took a bus. — 

Joe got a taxi and trailed the bus. It was 
a simple matter to follow her when she left 
the bus fifteen minutes later. She went in 
the Ledgman Building. But Joe didn’t have 
an opportunity to get into the elevator with 
her and-spot the floor where she got off, 

He reasoned that she would come down 
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_ within a reasonable time, so he waited, 


watching the descending elevators. He 


glanced at his watch when the elevators be- 
gan to disgorge passengers in droves. It was 
noon and the occupants of the building were 
going out to lunch. He saw the blonde leave 
an elevator. , 

This time she was not alone. There was a 
trim brunette with her. They walked two 
blocks and entered a_ cafe. 

So the blonde worked in the Ledgman 
Building and she was going out to lunch as 
usual, just as though viewing a dead man 
at the morgue was part of her regular 
routine. 


OE was in the crowd at the elevators in 
J the Ledgman Building when the blonde 
and the brunette returned from lunch. He 
was in the elevator with them as the cage 
shot upward. He got out at the eighth floor 
with them. The blonde and the brunette 
parted. The blonde went on down the cor- 
ridor, opened a door, and went in. 

Joe strolled past the door on which was 
lettered, “Fred Kloth, Wholesale Jeweler.” 

It was an elaborate establishment, Joe 
could tell from the space that the business 
occupied. Fred Kloth was known to be a 
small operator, but a dealer could handle a 
lot of diamonds in a couple of rooms, 


Thirty minutes later, Joe McGee, with a 
pad of paper in his hand, entered the Kloth 
establishment. The blonde was sitting at a 
desk in the outer room. 

“Tm compiling information for the City 
Directory,” Joe announced briskly. “I imag- 
ine-you can give me all the dope I want, 
names and addresses, and so forth.” 

“T might,” the pretty blonde conceded. 

“Tll start with you,” he said as he poised 
pencil over pad. “You’re a secretary, aren’t 
you? May I have your name and address?” 

“My name is Anna Hulm, ”she said evenly. 
“Tt live with my parents, at 3763 Edgewood. 
It’s an apartment.” 

“Hulm,” Joe repeated, “Now that’s a new 
name on me. Swedish, isn’t it?” 

“Dutch,” she corrected. 

Joe glanced at the lettering on the door. 
“Ts Kloth a Dutch name too?” 

“No. It’s German. But Mr. Kloth has been 


in this country twenty years. He’s natural-: - 


ized. His home address is 457 Pine Place. 
That’s out in Cherrywood, a suburb.” 

“Ts he married? Have a family?” Joe ques- 
tioned, 

Before she could reply, a door opened and 
a stocky man with light brown hair came 
into the room. 

“Pm leaving, Miss Hulm,” he said. “I 
probably won’t be back today. I'll phone be- 
fore closing time.” 


“The boss?” Joe asked, as the executive 
went out. : 
“Yes,” Anna Hulm replied. ‘“He’s Mr. 


“Td like to have talked to him,” Joe said. 
“He handles diamonds, doesn’t he? I’d like 
to know what he thinks about that case 
where the man was found out in Elmdale 
with all those diamonds sewed in his clothes. 
You read about it, didn’t you? I wonder 
what he was doing with the stones?” 

Anna Hulm stiffened just a little. 

“T wouldn’t have the slightest idea,” she 
said coldly. 

“Neither have the cops,” Joe grinned.” 
“They can’t figure it at all. They can’t even 
find out who the dead man was. And nobody 
has reported any missing diamonds. Now 
how do you figure that out?” 

“T don’t,” she said abruptly. 
busy.” 

Joe took the hint, scratched a his pad, 

t. 


“Tm very 


asked another question, then left. 


It was a cinch, Joe reasoned, that Kloth 
had sent Anna Hulm to the morgue to take 
a look at the body. 

Kloth probably knew the dead man but 
hadn’t wanted to attract attention to himself 
by appearing at the morgue. So he had given 
Anna Hulm a description and sent her to 
check. : 

Kloth had told Anna he would phone be- 
fore closing time. He was probably going to 
give her some instructions. Joe knew he 
wouldn’t be able to follow Anna again in 
daylight. 

When she thought it over, she might be 
suspicious of his visit. She would spot him 
in a minute if he made an attempt to shadow 
her. Kloth was the man to watch, anyway. 
Kloth was the one who knew all the answers, 


Joe McGee decided he would have a show- 
down with Kloth. He would find Kloth and 
directly accuse him of being implicated in 
the death of the man found in Elmdale. If 
Kloth refused to talk Joe would call the po- 
lice and let them sweat it out of the diamond 
merchant. Then Joe would be in on any 
reward that might be forthcoming for the 
recovery of the gems. 


T WAS about nine o’clock at night when 

Joe parked his car on Pine Place in Cher- 
rywood. Number 457 was a bungalow. Joe 
parked his car about thirty yards short of 
the walk that led to the front porch. The 
house was dark, so Joe waited for Kloth to 
return home. 

It was twenty minutes before he saw a 
soul. Then a man appeared at the corner, 
walking fast. Joe could only see his 
indistinctly in the darkness, but the man 
turned in at the Kloth bungalow. The new= 
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‘comer stopped across the porch: Joe could 
~ see him inserting a key in the lock. A mo- 
ment later a light flashed on in the house. 

Hardly ten seconds passed before Joe 
heard a shout inside the bungalow. Joe 
started to get out of his car. But he halted 
as he discovered a figure stealing through the 
oe at one side of the bungalow. It was 
a girl. é 

She hesitated when she reached the street 
curb. Then she spotted Joe’s car, and made 
for it. 3 

At the same time, a gun roared and yellow 
flame spurted from the dark at the side of 
the bungalow. The girl staggered but didn’t 
stop. The gun roared again. This time, the 
girl turned, snatching a revolver from her 
purse. She flung shot after shot into the 
darkness behind her. 

She was only a few steps from Joe’s car 
now. Evidently her first purpose had been to 
place the automobile between her and the 
bungalow for protection. When she saw there 


was a driver in the car, she changed her ~ 


mind in a split second. The muzzle of her 
revolver came up, pointing directly at Joe’s 
head. - 

“Start your motor!” she ordered frantical- 
ly. “Get going! Quick, or that man will kill 
us both!” 

As Joe stepped on the starter, she flung 
open the rear door of the sedan and fell in. 
But her gun was only off him for a second. 
He felt the steel of the muzzle press against 
the back of his neck. — : 

“Fast!” she commanded shrilly. “Get away 
from here.” 

Joe obeyed without argument. 

There was a good chance that the gunman 
at the bungalow might open up again. Joe 
was in a good position to absorb a bullet. 

He felt sure the girl behind him knew all 
the answers. If he could get the gun away 
from her, he might persuade her to talk. 

Joe made two blocks in record time. Then 
he slowed down. “Where to?” he asked cas- 
ually. “A police station?” 

“No!” the voice behind him exclaimed. 
“Just keep driving. I'll tell you when to stop 
and let me out!” 

Joe drove on for a few more blocks, 

“T think we’d better pull over to the curb 
and have a talk now,” he suggested. 

“Keep driving!” she said hoarsely. “Keep 
driving or P’1—” 

“Shoot me?” Joe asked dryly. “I don’t 
think so, Anna Hulm. That’s a revolver you 
have. And unless I made a bad mistake, you 
emptied it when you turned and returned 
the fire at the bungalow. You triggered six 
shots. Your gun is empty.” 

She couldn’t find an answer. 
: Joe deliberately braked the sedan into 


the curb. He twisted his body and threw-up 


his shoulder to protect himself in case she 


tried to hit him over the head with her gun. 
But she didn’t. : 


Joe figured she would try to run for it, so 


he leaped from the halting car to head her 
off. But she made no effort to leave the: 
sedan. Joe opened the rear door. He had to 
catch her as she sprawled_onto the running 
board. In the light of a street lamp, one 
glance revealed that the girl was unconscious. 

She had staggered once when the shots 


had been fired at her. A bullet had appar- — 


ently grazed her head, for red trickled down 
the side of her cheek. Excitement had kept™ 
her going for awhile. But she had passed out 
as Joe braked the sedan to a stop. 

There was nothing to do but get her med- 
ical attention at once. & 

Joe pushed her back into the car as gently 
as possible, then drove toward the boulevard. 
The Cherrywood Hospital was just four 
squares beyond. 

A few minutes later, he lifted the girl from 
the car and carried her into the hospital. She 


was still unconscious. Joe made a brief ex-- 


planation as he turned her over to a uni+ 


formed nurse. Then he ran back to his car, 


ignoring the protests of the hospital at- 
tendants. 


OE drove to Kloth’s bungalow. He hardly 
expected to find Kloth there. But if it 
had been Kloth who fired the shots Joe 
couldn’t take chances. He parked a block 
away and walked to Number 457. Kloth 
hadn’t bothered to turn out the lights in his 
home. Se 

Joe went to the side of the bungalow and 
looked in a window where light showed be- 
neath a drawn curtain. . 

Kloth was inside the house. And there was 
another man with him, a very large man with 
an arrogant face and a domineering sneer. 
It was the tall stranger with whom Joe had 
collided the morning he entered the morgue. 

Joe could just see their heads and shoul- 
ders, and it was obvious they were having a 
hot argument. The big man’s features were 
red with anger. Kloth’s face was pale and 


showed fear. Kloth was trying to convince 


the big man about something. 

Kloth didn’t succeed. 

Joe didn’t see the gun, He couldn’t see the 
big man’s hands move. But as a gun roared, 
Joe could tell by the way Kloth’s body jerked 
that the diamond merchant was being hit 
repeatedly. : 

Drawing his own weapon, Joe raced to the 


front of the bungalow. He leaped on the 
porch and went through the front door. But 


it was too late. = 
[Turn to page 70] 
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NEWARK, N. J.—The 58-year-old North | 
American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago announces a new plan that pays $25 
a week for 10 weeks for both stated accidents 
and sicknesses. Plus an additional $25 a week 
for 4 weeks for accidents requiring hospital 
confinement. Yet the total cost is only $12 a 
year. The purpose of this new Premier Limited 
Double Duty Policy is to bring sickness and 
accident protection within the reach of men 
and women who do not have large savings with 
which to meet sudden doctor or hospital bills, 
or lost income. 

This new plan also has a double-indemnity 
feature covering travel accidents. You receive 
$50 a week if disabled by an accident in a bus, 
taxicab, street car, train, efc., and $75 a week 
if the accident requires hospital confinement. 
There is another new special feature that pays 
up to $25 cash for doctor bills, even for a 
minor accident such as a cut finger. In case of 
death by a common accident, the policy pays 
one thousand dollars cash to your family. Two 
thousand dollars if caused by a travel accident. 

In addition, it covers many common sick- 
nesses such as pneumonia, cancer, appendici- 
tis, etc., paying the weekly benefits whether 
confined to home or hospital. 


The entire cost is only $12 a year, and that * 


applies to men and women between the ages 
of 15 and 64 inclusive. Between the ages of 
65 and 75 the cost is only $18 a year. Pro- 
tects you 24 hours a day. No reduction in ben- 
efits regardless of age. No medical examina- 
tion is required. 

Men and women who join the armed forces 
will receive the full benefits of this protection 
while in the United States. 


iy 


North American Accident Insurance Com-) 
pany of Chicago is one of America’s great 
insurance companies, the largest and oldest 
exclusive health and accident insurance com- 
pany in this country. It has paid out over 
$35,000,000 to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North American is 
under the supervision of the Insurance 
Departments of 47 states and District of 
Columbia, 

Men and women who would like full details 
about this new plan are urged to write a letter 
or postcard for a revealing booklet called 
“Cash or Sympathy.” This booklet is abso- 
lutely free. It will come by ordinary mail, 
without charge or obligation of any kind. No 
one will call to deliver it. We suggest you get 
a free copy by sending your name and address 

with postal zone number to Premier Policy 
Division, North American Accident Insurance 
Co., 830 Broad Street, Dept. 117, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 


FREE BOOKLET 


North American Accident Insurance Co., 
830 Broad St., Dept. 117, Newark 2, N. J. 





Gentlemen: 

Please mail me a copy of your FREE booklet, 
“CASH OR SYMPATHY.” I understand there 
is no obligation whatever, and that no one will 
call on me to deliver this booklet. 
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A door slammed at the rear of the bunga- 
low. The big man hadn’t wasted any time. 

Joe went back to the porch, then circled 
the house. There were open lawns at the rear. 
of the dwellings of the street. The fugitive 
had run across the back yards. There was 
no sign of him. 


Joe went back into the bungalow and made 
his way to the room where the shooting had 
occurred. Fred Kloth was lying on the floor. 
His eyes were glassy and red was bubbling 
at his lips. 

“You must know you're dying, Kloth,” Joe 
said, kneeling beside the diamond merchant. 
“You better talk while you can. Who shot 
you? I saw him.. What was his name?” 

Kloth gathered his strength to make a re- 


y. 

“Studemann,” he whispered. 

“He killed you over diamonds?” Joe asked. 
e It was ten seconds before Kloth could get 
out a word, 

“T didn’t know. Studemann was in with 
Vohm. I killed Vohm. Studemann knew all 
about the diamonds. He thought he could—” 

“VYohm was the man killed in Elmdale?” 
Joe asked. 

Kloth didn’t answer but his expression 
gave an affirmative answer. 

“Where does Anna Hulm come in? Did 
you shoot at her tonight?” 

But Fred Kloth had answered his last 
question. The light faded slowly in his eyes. 
He choked a little, then settled into death, 

Joe found a phone and called the police. 
But he didn’t wait for the police to arrive. 

He went to his car and drove away. He 
wanted to see Anna Hulm as soon as she 
could talk. Police were probably at the bed- 
side. The hospital officials would have called 
them, 

Joe stopped at a drug store, entered a pay 
booth, called the hospital. He asked if the 
girl he had carried into the hospital had re- 
covered consciousness. : 

“Yes,” a hospital attendant replied. “She 
recovered five minutes after you brought her 
in. She seemed more mad than hurt. She 
accused you and us, too, of stealing her bag. 
Then she ran out of the hospital. If you’re 
the man who brought her here, you’d better 
come right out here and do some explaining. 
sdee police want to know how the girl was 

urt.” 

“Tll explain it all in due time,” 
and hung up. 

He was puzzled. Anna Hulm had accused 
the nurses of stealing a bag. But Joe hadn’t 
found a bag in the car after carrying Anna 
Hulm into the hospital. Was it possible that 
she could have carried-one when she fled 
from the bungalow? .His attention had been 


Joe Sard 


eee on the gun she had held. If she 


- flashlight. 


had carried anything, it must still be in the 
back of the automobile. 


E RETURNED to his sedan and used a 
flashlight. Anna Hulm’s bag was jammed 


. down in a corner of the rear cushions. Joe 
- lifted it out. He opened the zipper .arrange- 


ment at the top. 

Joe thrust his hand into the bag and his 
fingers closed on a pouch of stones. His eyes 
bulged when he examined his find with a 
Diamonds! Not run-of-the-mill 
gems. Large and beautifully-cut stones 
gleamed in his hand. Joe hastily returned 
the diamonds to the pouch and looked around 
to see if anyone had observed him. He put 
the girl’s bag on the front seat and drove off. 

No wonder Anna Hulm had thrown a fit 
when she regained consciousness at the hos- 
pital and discovered that the pouch had van- 
ished. No wonder the killer of Vohm, in 
Elmdale the night before, hadn’t bothered 
to search the dead man. The gems that had 
been sewed into the clothing of the corpse 
were chicken feed compared with the pouch 
Joe held. - 

The diamonds in the leather pouch would 
run into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
How had Anna Hulm or Fred Kloth, or the 
man that Kloth had called ‘“Studemann,” 
obtained them? Certainly not from a rob- 
bery or ordinary crime. Such a loss would 
have been discovered and reported. 

Joe McGee drove to 3763 Edgewood Street, 
the address of the apartment which Anna 
Hulm had given him when he posed as a 
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directory man. She hadn’t told a falsehood. : 


A card on a mail box bore the name of M. 
Hulm. 

Joe went up and rang the apartment bell. 
The door opened after half a minute. A tall, 
stooped man of about sixty looked over his — 
spectacles at Joe. : 

“Is Anna here?” Joe asked, 

The elderly man shook his head. “No, she 
is not in,’ 

“You are her father?” 

“Yes.” 

“My name is Joe McGee, Mr. Hulm. I’m a 
private detective. I think it is just as im- 
portant to Anna as it is to me that I get in 
touch with her at onee. Hasn’t she phoned 
you in the last hour?” 

“No.” Hulm -was nervous. 

Joe had kept the leather pouch of Anna’s 
bag from Hulm’s sight. Now he held it up. 

“Have you ever seen this before, Mr. 
Hulm?” ° 

The man shook his head. 

“Your daughter had it in her possession 
earlier in the evening, Mr. Hulm. I got hold 
of it by accident. The contents of this pouch 
are very valuable. A man was murdered last 
night because of its contents. Are you sure 
you know nothing about it?” 

Hulm’s shoulders sagged. 

“T think I know what is in the pouch,”— 
he admitted. “Til be glad to tell you all I 
know about it. Will you come in?” 

Joe was watchful as he followed Hulm into 
a modestly furnished living room, The man 
motioned Joe to a chair, sat down himself. 
Joe placed the pouch on-his right thigh. 

“The bag contains diamonds, doesn’t it?” 
Hulm asked. 

“That’s right. Do you know where they 
came from!” 

“The old country,” Hulm said slowly. “The 
Netherlands. I was born in Roiterdam. I 
have a brother still living in Rotterdam. The 
diamonds, part of them at least, belong to my 
brother.” 

“You mean they were smuggled into this 
country?” 

“Not by us,” Hulm replied. 
in a few words what happened.” 


“Pl explain 


ULM said his brother was a large dealer 
in diamonds in Rotterdam. For years 
his brother had done business with a German 
buyer named Emil Vohm. Hulm’s brother 
had entertained Vohm in his home numerous 
times. They were friends or so Hulm’s broth- 
er thought. Then came the war and the Ger- 
man invasion of the Netherlands. Vohm 
came with the invaders. He was no longer a 
friend. He was a member of the Gestapo. 
“As a diamond buyer, Vohm knew all the 
trade in Rotterdam,” Hulm related. “He 





proceeded to act like the rest of the Nazi 
robbers. He jailed my brother’s wife and set 
a ransom. To save her my brother turned 
over more than a hundred thousand dollars 
worth of diamonds to him. Vohm worked on 
other diamond dealers in the same way. He 
collected millions in gems. I don’t think,” 
Hulm’s voice crackled dryly, “that he turned 
all of them over.” 

“He put aside a nice fortune for himself?” 
Joe sugested. : 

“That's what my brother suspected. My 
brother also knew that Vohm had a cousin 
in this country by the name of Frederick 
Kloth. My brother suspected that sooner or 
later Vohm would try to get some of the gems 
to the United States and dispose of them 
through Kloth. My brother wrote me that. 
My daughter, Anna, managed to get a job as 
Kloth’s secretary so she could watch him. 
All this happened, of course, before we got 
into the war.” 

“I see,’ Joe nodded. “Vohm finally got to 
this country with the diamonds. Was he the 
unidentified man found in Elmdale?” ‘ 

“He was killed by Kloth!” a strange voice 
spoke, 

Joe hadn’t noticed whether the front door 
locked when he had closed it. Now he knew 
it hadn’t locked. The tall arrogant Stude- 
mann was moving into the room. He held an 
automatic in his hand. 
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“Yes, Kloth killed my friend, Vohm,” 


Studemann repeated. “I choked the truth 
out of him tonight. He killed Kloth for two — 
reasons. First, he wanted all the diamonds. - 

| Second, he was afraid if he permitted Vohm 
to live, then he, too, would be accused of 
being a Nazi agent when the F. B. I. got sus- 
vicious of Vohm. Kloth did not know I was 
in partnership with Vohm, that I knew Vohm 
had the diamonds. Those diamonds belong to 
me. At any rate I am going to take them. 
Hand them over!” 

“J don’t think you'll ever ¢as sh in on these 
diamonds, Studemann,” Joe said. “And send 
the money back to your beloved Hitler.” 

“Bah! Neither Vohm nor I had any inten- 
tion of sending money to Hitler. We know 
the jig is up. Germany has lost the war. We 
look out for ourselves now. With those dia- 
monds, I can bribe my way anywhere. Til 
get to Argentina, and live in luxury. Kloth 
told me Anna Hulm stole the pouch from 
him. I come just in time.” 

“Right after you killed Kloth, Studemann. 
You got the truth out of Kloth. Then you 
shot him in his own home.” 

“No one can prove that.” 

“I saw you do it, Studemann,” Joe replied. 
“T was looking in a window. You ran out the 
back door and got away before I could catch 
up with you.” 

Studemann shrugged. : 

“A small matter,” he sneered. “You will 
never tell. I am going to kill you and Hulm. 
Then I wili take the diamonds and wait for 
Anna to return. When I leave, I do not think 
your police will be able to pick up any trail.” 

Joe was weighing his chances as Stude- 
mann talked. Joe was fast with a gun. But 
his odds were pretty slim to draw and beat 
Studemann to the first shot. He’d have to 
distract his attention for a moment in some 
way 

ay took the diamonds out of the pouch be- 
fore I came here,” Joe said.- “The pouch is 
filled with pebbles now. The police have the 
diamonds.” 

“Give me the pouch!” Studemann shouted. 

“All right,” Joe said easily. “See for your- 
self.” 

He picked up the pouch from his thigh as 
though he were going to hand it over to 
Studemann. Instead, he tossed the pouch 
just beyond reach of Studemann’s hand. As 
Studemann stooped to pick up the gems, Joe 
reached for his gun. Studemann’s eyes left 
him for just an instant. 

But another voice spoke from conceal- 
ment— 

“Don’t touch that pouch, Studemann! Drop 
your gun and put your hands up!” 

Studemann froze. The voice belonged to 
a girl, and it came from a doorway that led 
into a back room of the apartment. No one 


was visible there, but Joe recognized the 
-voice of Anna Hulm. 

_ Studemann hesitated for no more than a 
second. He didn’t drop his gun. He whirled 
and flung a wild shot in the direction of the 
doorway. He fired another before he saw he 
had no target. Studemann tried to turn back 
to Joe, but he was too late. Joe was leaping. 


O# hit Studemann with a wide shoulder 
at the belt line and carried him across 
the room. Studemann fought to keep his 
balance. The big man was almost off his feet 
when Joe smashed him into the wall. Stude- 
mann’s head struck the plaster. Stunned, he 
dropped his gun as he collapsed. Joe’s hand 
flicked out to the gun. Then the detective 
stepped back. 

Anna Hulm came into the room. There 
was a bandage on her head. 

“T didn’t have another gun,” Anna said. 
hoped I could distract him long enough to 
give you and father a chance.” 

“Tt sure helped out,” Joe said with a wry 
grin. “I think I’ve got it all about straight 
now, Anna. I saw you when you visited the 
morgue this morning. I could tell that you 
had found out something when you looked at 
Vohm, 

“T knew it was Vohm from the description 
my uncle had written father,” she replied. 
*T have been working for Kloth for a long 
time, waiting and watching. About a month 
ago Kloth gave up his apartment and rented 
a bungalow in Cherrywood. This morning 
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I read the story in the paper, how a man had 
been found with diamonds sewn in his 
clothes. I went down to see the body. I knew 
then that Kloth had killed Vohm so he 
wouldn’t have to split the fortune.” 

Joe McGee grinned: 

“Studemann said Kloth figured he wouldn’t 
have to take the risk of harboring a Nazi 
agent,” Joe remarked. “He’d probably got 
the chair if the F.B.I. had caught him with 
Vohm. Kloth was playing it safe. You rea- 
soned that Kloth had the diamonds, so you 
went to his bungalow tonight and stole them 
from him.” 


“Yes,” Anna admitted. “I had already 
searched that bungalow on several occasidns 
when Kloth was not at home. I thought he 
might have letters hidden there somewhere. 
I didn’t find any letters or diamonds, but 1 
did find a hiding place under a floor in a 
closet. There was nothing in it, but I believed 
Kloth had prepared it as a place to hide the 
diamonds when he got them. So tonight I 
went straight to that closet. I found the pouch 
there. But Kloth had nailed the flooring 
down, and it took me some time to pry up 
the boards. Kloth returned just as I was 
getting ready to leave the house. He spotted 
me as I ran down the back hall. He chased 
me, shot at me as I made for your car, the 
only cover I could see on the street at the 
moment.” ; 

“You recognized me, didn’t you?” Joe 
asked hopefully. “You knew I had been in 
your office today?” 

“Yes, I remembered you when I saw your 
face. I didn’t know what your game was. All 
I could do was force you to drive me away. 
I guess I fainted. When I regained conscious- 
ness in the hospital and found the pouch was 
gone, I though I had lost out. Father and I 
were talking it ‘over when you rang our 
doorbell. I had intended to take enough dia- 
monds to cover my uncle’s losses, so he would 
have something to start on when the war is 
over, then turn the rest over to the police.” 

Studemann was showing signs of life and 
Joe pointed the gun suggestively at him. 

“Take it easy, Studemann,” Joe ordered. 
“You can hold that seat till the cops get 
here.” 

Then he spoke to the girl. “I’m afraid, 
Anna, I can’t let you hold out your uncle’s 
share of those diamonds. But I’m pretty sure 
that if you get a lawyer, he can attach them 
and tie them up until after the war. Then 
you'll be able to prove your case and make a 
complete recovery for your uncle. As for 
now, | think you and I can split a reward for 
the recovery of the stones. They are enemy 
property. It’s a cinch that Kloth or Stude- 
mann would have wound up with all the 
rocks if you hadn’t been on the job.” 
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HEADQUARTERS 

(Continued from page 6) 
the other, the next complication ensues when 
—but hold on there, Mr. and Mrs. Reader! We 
aren’t going to tell you the whole story now! 
So let’s hop on the Johnny Castle bandwagon 
with IT COMES UP MURDER. Lots of 
Montanye rooters are already aboard so no 
crowding please! You'll like the way the 
famous reporter of the Orbit solves this one. 
You'll never guess either the criminal or the 
motive. 


Lost Identity 


Another grand novelet next issue is TWO 
RINGS FOR DEATH, by that brilliant teller 
of enthralling tales, Eric A. Provost, 

How would you like to find yourself in jail 
during the heat of August, accused of murder, 
when you don’t even know the name of your 
alleged victim? 

That’s what happens to Chris Mathews, 
honorably discharged veteran of Anzio and 
the Italian Campaign. Only, why did every- 
body keep calling him Johnny Martin? 

The last thing he remembers is that friend- 
ly couple on the train and the drinks they 
gave him. It was during the cold of February 
then, he recalls. Where did he get the ring 
that was now on his finger, bearing the 
initials J. M. and what happened during those 
lost seven months? Who was he, anyhow? 

People keep coming to his cell door to visit 
him—people he doesn’t remember ever see- 
ing before. There is the lawyer who wants 
twenty-five hundred as a retainer to defend 
him. Poor Chris knows he doesn’t have as 
much as twenty-five dollars. 

Then there is the girl who returns an en- 
gagement ring to him. He finds out her name 
is Ruth and that she is the daughter of the 
Chief of Police. She’s sweet, too! 

The next visitor is that red-headed fellow 
Conway, who insists that he and Chris were 
“like that”—as he holds up two tight fingers. 

Sleeping it over, Chris feels that he is 
surely headed for the Hot Seat. That is why, 
when Conway engineers the jailbreak for 
him, Chris, in panic, falls in with the scheme. 
He doesn’t realize a jailer will be killed dur- 
ing the getaway. 

This fellow Conway seems like a real pal. 
So does his wife, Ethel. In the Conway’s 
home, Chris realizes that now he really is 
hot. Yet in the back of his mind there is a 
strange suspicion, especially when Ethel Con- 
way offers him a highball. 

Then things really DO happen! 

Naturally, Uncle Sam comes somewhat to 
Chris’ rescue by proving he is in the Armed 
Forces, but what has happened to his Dis- 
charge Papers? Also by now there is not only 
the murder of the woman who befriended 
Chris to clear up, but the killing of the jailer 








as well: If you’ re looking for fast action and 
plenty of it, author Provost is the man who 
-ean dish it out. This is a story from an entire- 
ly different angle than we have ever pre- 
sented before. We’re sure you're going to de- 
mand an encore by Eric A. Provost—and 


soon! 
Malice in Wonderland ~ 

Novelet number three for next issue is 
MALICE IN WONDERLAND, by Lawrence 
DeFoy. 

-The action of this gripping yarn takes place 
in the Wonderland Dance Palace, where 
dime-a-dance gals hold forth, each wearing 
a badge with her name on it to complete her 
enticing outfit. MALICE IN WONDERLAND 
is replete with clever dialogue, good charac- 
terization and the swiftest action we’ve seen 
in many a day! 

George Carewe of the Carkin Agency is 
doing some investigating for the Consolidated 
Life Insurance Company. A certain Vesta 
Marslyk, pretty Czech, has a lot of insurance 
on her. The beneficiary claims she is now 
dead, but cannot produce any certificate to 
that effect. Rumor has it that the girl works 
at the dance palace. Fat Jim Bowles, the 
proprietor, claims he has never heard of her. 
He is backed by his bouncer, Frankie Ro- 
mano, gunman and snowbird. 

Carewe insists on seeing the employees’ 
ledger. Bowles and Romano make all kinds 
of excuses and while they’re arguing there’s 
a scratching and hair-pulling fight between 
two of the girls. Carewe threatens to tell the 
police the fact that marihuana cigarettes are 
being peddied at the dance hall. 

The ledger is in the private office upstairs. 
Carewe, Bowles and Romano go to get it. 
They are not away long before a piercing 
seream comes from the girls’ dressing-room. 
Carewe rushes in to find Gilda, one of the 
girls, dead upon the floor, a knife deeply em- 
bedded in her neck! 

The pace, from that moment on, accelerates 
in a startling, bewildering crescendo. Of 
course, McCorkle of Homicide is called in. 
So come on along, folks, and meet wise- 
cracking Lucille the cashier, —sloe-eyed 
Helene, blond Fifi and the rest of the “50— 
count ’em—50” beautiful hostesses of the 
Wonderland Dance Palace in MALICE IN 
WONDERLAND! 
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Central Ave., Dept. 


Get into the vital meat industry. Con: Practi- 
cal Home Trai e 





LEARN. MEAT CUTTING 
At Home —in Spare Time 








Send fot etin today. No obligati 
= 9 in today. No obligation. 
of Meat Cutting, ine., Dept. TG-6, Toledo 4, 0. 


Pays HOSPITAL BILLS 
for Whole Family 


Costs 3c a Day for Adults 
Only 114c 2 Day for Children 


It’s here! The new Family Hospital and Surgical Expense Policy 
you need and want! One policy insures whole family—mother, 
father, children, anyone from 3 months to 65 years. No med- 
ical examination. Pays up to $510.00 hospital and surgical bills 
for EACH and EVERY person insured. Pays up to $100.00 
doctors’ fees for operations. Pays up to $50.00 for operating 
foom, medicines, ambulance, ete. Covers sicknesses, accidents, 
operations, childbirth, female disorders, and many other dis- 
abilities not covered by other policies. You select your own doctor 
and hospital. This full-coverage Family Hospital and Surgical 
Policy issued DIRECT to you at special family rates by big, 
strong company with over $3,000,000.00 in assets. Investigate! 
SEND NO MONEY, but mail the coupon below quick for full 
details—sent FREE. No agent will call om you. Act today! 


jee See 





STERLING INSURANCE CO. 
4686 Sterling Bidg., CHICAGO ff, FLL. 

Send_me your FREE INSPECTION Offer of LOW-COST 
Family Hospitalization Plan. 


Be eae Re a eS TO ovonees i 








You're going to like courageous, two-fisted 
and quick-thinking George Carewe. You’re 
just going to love that up-to-the-minute 
bunch of girls. And you'll be happy that we 
have added Lawrence DeFoy to our galaxy 
of authors. 

Naturally, there will be our usual run of 
splendid short stories in addition to the fea- 
tured novelet. All in all, a gala issue is on 
the way! 


IN THE MAIL BAG 
ON’T know whether the following is a 
knock or a boost, so we’ll print it in full 
and let you be the judge. 


I have been reading your magazines for a great many 
years—not only THRILLING DETECTIVE, but many of 
your companion periodicals. If I didn’t like them, I 
wouldn’t have continued buy’ them. Some of your 
heroes are a little too much on the perfect side. Bullets 
bounce off their chests, crease their sealps, nick the 
the buttons on their coats and make holes in the crowns 
of their hats. Otherwise, they are unharmed. 

They certainly are a bunch of superior beings to say 
the least. Some of your detectives, too, are consider- 
ably of the “Smart Aleck” variety. They are of the 
see-all-tell-all variety, which is something of a record- 
breaking compound word—what? Nothing seems to 
faze them. That is why I was particularly carried away 
by the story THREE HOURS OF DANGER, in a recent 
issue of THRILLING DETECTIVE. 

Your leading character, ‘“‘Pop’’ Cooper, was a regular 
Rube, with hayseed in his hair. He was an old codger 
who wasn’t a bit photogenic. Yet he solved that crime 
not = sensitively, but sensibly as well. Can't we 
have old Pop Cooper again some time? Maybe because 
my own face is a bit wrinkled and what is left of my 
hair is a Santa Claus shade, I like those creeking old 
heroes. Let others have the Robert Taylors. I'll take 
the Pop Coopers every time. They know their stufft.— 
Hal K. Hornick, Charleston, S. C. 


Thanks, pal. On the whole, what you liked 
outweighed what you didn’t like and I’m sure 
author Armstrong Livingston will be glad to 
see your letter. We rather like those old 
codger heroes, ourselves. Thanks for your 
kind letter. Comes now a bit of a bouquet 


from a lady fan “down Maine.” 

I am glad to see you are giving the ladies a break 
in one of your stories. Even though one of them turns 
out to be a killer, your story “DEATH ON THE 
METER” shows us that even lady taxidrivers can put 
their shoulders to the wheel when it comes time to do 
essential war work. Driving a taxi isn’t an easy job, 
especially in fair-sized cities. Mr. Edward Ronns, who 
wrote that story, seems to know what he is talking 
about. I liked that story a whole lot. Can’t we have 
more about the ladies doing war work? 

—Adele Fitzgibbon, Bangor, Me. 

Thank you, ma’am. Also, thanks to the 
many other men and women who have writ- 
ten in. Wish we had room for more excerpts 
from your letters. 

Everybody—keep your letters and post- 


cards heading this way. Please address them 


to The Editor, THRILLING DETECTIVE, 10--~— 


East 40th Street, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Happy reading to everybody! 
—THE EDITOR. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Wartime paper rationing makes it impossible to 
print enough copies of this magazine to meet the 
demand. To be sure of getting YOUR copy, place 
a standing order with your regular newsdealer. 





AVORITE PHOTO 
JUST 10 GET ACQUAINTED! WE WILL MAKE 
YOU A BEAUTIFUL 5 x 7 ENLARGEMENT OF ANY 
SNAPSHOT, PHOTO, OR NEGATIVE ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Be sure to include color of hair, eyes and clothing, and get Our Bar- 
gain Offer for having your enlargement beautifully hand colored is 
oil and mounted in a handsome frame. Limit 2 to.a customer. Please 
enclose 10c each for handling and mailing the enlargements. Orig- 
inals returned. Be sure to include all information. Act Now! 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS © 7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Holtywood 38, Calif. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. 556, 
702% Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Enctosed find. snapshot or negative. 






















Fill out description below. © 
Merk back of picture 1&2 @ 
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ispecify number, fimit 2} COEOR-PictureNo. # 
Please make. free enlargements. | Hair | 
{specify number, limit 2] veg 
‘ =f . 
Handling and Mailing charge of }0c each is enclosed. Clothing i 
Name COLOR -Picture No.2 f 
j Adaréss Hair. 
LOOK THRU YOUR ALBUM a i 
City. 2 State______—_} Ciothi 
SELECT YOUR FAVORITE SRAPSHOTS fea ates 








Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


_ if you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when 
it is cold and damp; if raw,gWintry winds make you choke 
as if each gasp for breath was the very last ; if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to 
send at-once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a4 free trial of 
a@ remarkable method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 


120-R Frontier Bidg. 
Buffalo 1, New York 


‘Protect Entire Family 
for $Pa Month | 
Cortificate Paying Benefits up to $1,000.00, e a EE 


Sent for FREE Inspection 


Covers accidental or natural death. No medical examima- 
tion. Age limits 2 to 75 years. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your hame and address. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Postcard Will do. Atlas Mutual Benefit Ass’n. 
Dept. 19-5, Wilmington, Delaware. 


"73 SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
Sa BLADE SHARPENER 


p=, New sharpener for all standard 
. y ome, makes double-edge razor 


462 Niagora Street 




















blades performs miracles! 
sinned, Mecessary to" change 
jes,’ writes one user. Another says, 
“*Haveused 1 biadeover 730times,’’RAZOROLL: 
really sharpens blades because it gtrops onleath= 
er. Gives keen, smooth shaving edges, No guess= 
work. de held at correct angle and proper 
pears, Well mada] Hi SS aoe weary 
'O Fears. he. ci 
few ounces. Will last years. ‘Makes tdeal gift. 


$00 
B97 SEND NO MONEY! Write today. Poy pos 


1 plus few cents 


itman only 
tage oF 


send $1.03 with order and we pay postage. Use RAZO- 


ROLL for 6 days and if you're not delighted with smooth, velvet 
gisves you get, return RAZOROLL snd we'll return your’ dollar. 
urry—order today. R 


S AZORO!L COMPANY 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 203, Chicago 24, sitinois 















UICK, amazing relief with Dent’s Tooth 
eo Gum or Dent's Tooth Drops! “Cavity 
toothache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 

pared. Get either package from your druggist today. 
Keep it handy. Follow easy directions on box. 


DENT'S tects onors. 
SIMPLE EARACHE? Get swift relief front pain due to super- 
ficial ear conditions—with Dent's Ear Drops. Follow easy direc- 


tions. If your druggist does not have these’ products. better 
order today from C. S. Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 











‘igh School Course 


er leslie Many Finish in 2 Years « 


life. Be a High School graduate. 
Bolietin on request. No obligation. 


American School, Dept. H.-358, Drexel atS8th, Chicaso37 







SIMPLE, EASY TO USE 
Magic liquid takes only 2 minutes to 
reproduce any snapshot you have on to 
stationery, handkerchiefs, ties, scarfs, 
ete. Won’t wash off. Won’t hurt nega- 
tive or fabric it’s used on. Personalize 
your belongings! An ideal gift. Com- 
plete outfit enough to_ transfer 100 
photos—only $1.00 postpaid. Sent C.0.D. 


a art PHOTO SUPPLY 
2835 N. Central Dept. 619, Chicago 34 


ie by Magic?! 


ANAISCYS (SSTRUERSTORY? 





Harry Kear was one of the greatest illu- I. C. S. instruction proved to be the 
sionists the stage has known. Despite the answer for Harry Kellar. It will do as much 
‘skill at sleight-of-hand that won him recog- for you! Unless you are in the public eye, 
nition as “the magicians’ magician,” he was your grammatical slips aren't being ridi- 
topped in public favor by a rival who had culed in print. In your own business or 
mastered Good English, ~ profession, however, they count against you 
“Then a newspaper writer took Kellar to _ Just the same. 
task for his ungrammatical speech. It was With few exceptions, mastery of Good 
an extremely sarcastic review, but the sub- English is essential to success in America 
ject expressed no resentment. Instead, he today. This will be as true tomorrow. Learn 
‘wrote to the International Correspondence _from I. C. S. — not by magic but by spare- 
(Schools for the assistance hismagiccouldn’t time study of clear, helpful, authoritative 
provide.* texts. The coupon brings full information. 


“Sources: “American Vaudeville: Its Lifé and Times,’* by ges Gilbert 
(published by Whittlesey House} ; I. C. 8. ¥ 


iy LREATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3968-C, SCRANTON 9, PENNA, 


Without cost or obligation, please send me booklet and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 
Alr Conditioning and 


Civil ees Archi- 
tectural and Mining 
Asckiveateral Drafting 


Architectur: i 
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Brides Sirpinansinge ni “a posaes o Fest Treatment of Metals OB —— Lcoabherece Schools 


a Combustion Engineering 
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Bien S ao je anew BS 
‘cotton Manufacturing ~ 
a Sree Metal Wont DE Rayon Weaving 


Romeo ae scisig absense cansecicva sa oR peas eas auger daasarearer AGO scrrsrveece HOME AGELESS. secrereveseuseeserneen 
Present 


(Es eoeesronaveesconsesseseseee: ace SEEEC.csssecsseseeseee 
“\Ganadian residents send coupon to Internationa’ Correspondence Schools Canadian, Hid. ., Montresi, Canada, 
British residents send coupon to I. O. &., 71 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England, 


DISCOUNT TO DISCHARGED VETERANS—SPECIAL TUITION RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 





HOW TO MAKE AND FIX 
THINGS FOR YOUR HOME! 


NOW — IT’S EASY! BIG, NEW COMPLETE GUIDE HAS 
EVERYTHING BEGINNER OR EXPERT NEEDS TO KNOW! 


Now you can make the things you’ve wanted . . . do the repairing 

and redecorating that needs doing—and have fun, too! For here 

is ‘It’s Fun To Make It Yourself,” an amazing new guide that 

simplifies every step in wood and metal working . . . shows you 
short-cuts that save time, money, labor. See how easily you can 
follow the amazingly simple picture-instructions, Mail coupon 
now for 7-Day FREE examination. Send no money! 



























4 
THIS AMAZING NEW BOOK FOR 


7 DAY TRIAL! 


actos Here’s How to Beat High Prices, Scarcities! 
Simplified, Step-by- Even if you’ve never handled tools in your life—you can follow 
Step Methods of the simplified picture-direction in this new kind of book. So 
tep él easy you can’t possibly go wrong. . . thanks to its easy-to- 
One of America’s understand, non-technical language and over 2000 helpful 
Ve Pictures! 
leading Imagine saving $10 to $50 by mak- 
Authorities ing a nest of tables yourself. Or 


framing your own pictures. Imagine 
Tepairing and renewing old furni- 
ture—at practically no cost. Or 
adding a handsome rustic bench 
to your garden. Just one article 
you make—or one repair job you 
do—with the help of this book 
can easily save you many times 





the cost of the entire volume. 
So mail coupon now for your 
FREE examination. No Obli- 
gation! 







TI’S FUN to make 
a collapsible bed 
tray, scores of 
other things. 





_Leok at this Partial List of 


Things You Can Make and Do! 
MAKING Draught Prevention 
—Nest of Tables Picture Framing 
—Medicine Cabinet Glass Cutting 
—Combined Cabinet Fitting & Replacing 

ann pepe snelves Window Panes 
—Fire Screen Fitti inge: 
—Double Stepladder Fitting Shelves 
Se Shai Converting Spare 

P. Room into Workshop 


—China Cabinet ; 
—Modern Sideboara Using Garage as 
























Workshop 
—a A ed Choice at Care’ of 
—a Shelf Bracket rated 
—Objects of Metal Wax Polishing, 
aes Garden Choice of a Lathe 
Fess Sheet-Tin Work 
eee a is Bent Wire Work 


Etching on Brass, 


Furniture Repairs 
iy Copper and Steel 


Panelling a Room 









Replacing Sash Paperhanging 
Cords Interior Painting 
Lifting Flooring Graining 


And many other things you'll have 
FUN making and doing with help 
of this new book! 
















Examine 7 Days FREE! 











Send No Money! Mail Coupon NOW! 


There never has been a book like “It’s Fun 
To Make It Yourself.’’ 384 BIG pages, over 
2000 photographs, working diagrams, sketches 
—all the facts you should know about build- 
ing and equipping your home workshop; se- 
lecting, manipulating, sharpening, caring for 
your tools; joints, jointing; finishing wood- 
work; wood turning; wood, metal construc- 
tion projects; how to do home repairs, main 
tenance; fundamentals of house-painting; 
plastering, paperhanging; 50-page section of 
things to make for garden. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Once you go through this practical guide you 





MAIL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON TODAY: 


wouldn’t give it up for many times its small 
price. Let us send “It’s Fun To Make It 
Yourself’ for one week’s free examination. 
Then, if you’re delighted with it (as we’ra 
sure you will be) send only $l—and one 
month later pay small balance of only $1.95 
(plus few cents postage). 

If, for any reason, you decide not to keep 
book, return it and owe nothing. You have 
everything to gain, nothing to lose, by mail- 
ing FREE Examination Coupon NOW to 
Book Presentations, 31 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York, 





| paz FUN TO MAKE IT YOURSELF, 











New Rooms For Old— 
Add new life to old 
rooms! Imagine the 
difference a new com- 
bination book case 
and cabinet, a nest of 
tables, or new wall 
paper would make! 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


BOOK PRESENTATIONS 
31 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Without obligation, 


TGs I 
send me immediately | 
(prepaid for a week’s free examination), 
384 
pages, over 2000 How-To-Do-It Illustrations, l 
indexed, handsome cloth binding. At end of 
week I will return book and owe nothing. 
Or I will keep it and send $1 then; oak 
$1.95 one month later (plus a few cents 
postage charges). 
Check here if you desire beautiful De- 
Luxe_ Edition bound in  special-finish 
Simulated Leather — gorgeously grained, | 
stamped in genuine gilt. 
2 


Only $1 extra. 
| NAME 


@iease Print Plainly)“ ” 


ADDRESS 
| CITY. . cine ss 





PING WEIGHT 3 Ibs. Send full cash 

with this coupon and we will stand 

shipping costs. Same return privileges! 
ee ee ee ee ee Ce ee ee oe! 


Be HERE AND SAVE MORE. SHIP- 


<= 





COVERS SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 
@ Do you know that an ayerage of one person out of every 
ten becomes a hospital patient each year? More than 
35,000 patients enter hospitals daily. You, or one of 
your family might be next! Don’t go into debt or bankrupt 
your savings when Sickness or Accident strikes. Be 
prepared — protect yourself NOW! 


PAYS BENEFITS FROM FIRST DAY 
This dependable Hospitalization Plan PAYS YOUR 
BILLS FROM THE VERY FIRST DAY of Hospitaliza- 
tion, exactly as provided. Do not confuse this policy with 
the others that skip paying benefits for the first 7 or 14 days. 


PAYS FOR LOSS OF INCOME! 
In addition to. Hospital and Doctor Benefits cash payment will be 
made for LOSS of TIME from work, due to accident disability, 
at the rate of $25 a week up to a total of $300.00, as stated in the 
liberal Loss of Time provision of the contract, 


ISSUED TO INDIVIDUALS or FAMILIES 
You or members of your family may be protected against Hospital- 
ization resulting from Sickness or Accident. Everyone, in good 
health, from 6 months to 70 years of age can apply for policy. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 
Any recognized Hospital and any Doctor in the United States or. 
Canada may be selected by you. You are not required to enter 
any particular Hospital under this liberal Hospitalization plan. 
No Medical Examination—No Red Tape—No Agents 
No medical examination is required. If you are in good health 
we take your word for it. Red tape as well as agents eliminated! 

FREE INFORMATION—NO OBLIGATION 
Send no money — just mail the coupon. We will send you com- 
plete details and 10 day FREE Inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Dept. 4065 e Rockford, Hlinois 


a 


POLICY PAYS 


Hospital and Doctor Bills up te 


$6° 5; HOSPITAL $1080 


Maximum Benefit for Room, Board, General Nursing for each 


°25 i LOSS of TIME ‘300 


DOCTOR EXPENSES *135° 


Maxine bonelit for additions! Iesmest ox Sergical core while 


$1000.00 


ACCIDENTAL LOSS of LIFE, LIMBS or ENTIRE SIGHT 
Many other liberal benefits. All as plainly stated in Policy, 


George Rogers Clark Casualty Compony, Dept. 4065 
Rockford, Iilinois 


Please rush FREE information about Hospital and 
Doctor's Expense Policy. 


NAME, ceoe-sesseeress eee eeeeesecceecrsecessesscess 
ADDRESS......... 
CITY & STATE...ccccccccssccsccecvccccersnensecers 


Fill in coupon. Clip and paste to 
Postal Card or mail in envelope. 


Pe eee eee ee eweweneereeeeseseesssee 


